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K PREFACE 

* 

The work of .this project represents one part of a 
vast amount of continued research and practice that' 
has been ^attempted by many to attack the- national- 
problem of school desegregation. > 

x This project has as its focus one small part of- 
the issue. However, that part- deals with what many 
would consider to be the long term solution to many 
ox the school desegregation and housing isolation 

problems, that face our country. That is,* the project 
deals with fostering leadership and a high degree of 
academic attainment among black children in the* - 
United States secondary schools. Parenthetically it 
is important to .note .that this study dealt bnly with 
black children a'nd no't other minorities It is -the 
opinion of the Researchers that similar situations 

-might apply for many -other minority groups. 

If, in the long run, we are to have a just and 
integrated society, we must do all in our means to 
(Share the power of commerce and government. This can 
*best be done by sharing knowledge and- assuring 
academic success fo* all students. But also 
concomitant with this goal is fostering of talent 
in thAS case determing why a dispropcrt ionate ly low • 
number of black childr^ enroll in advance placement 
and^honors courses at the high school- level" If in' 
our country we allow this situation'to c'ontinue^we 

miJJic) ^ Ced Wlt ^ t0 ° few black leaders and role ' 
models^, thus more racial tension and additional- ) 
promotion of the caste system. , • / 

•j The Shaker Heights City School District Jias been 
1270 ! V ^ ln . V0l ^ tar y integration activities since , 
1970 and the effort continues today, it is* because 
of the commitment to quality integrated education -of 
Uti. c °™*" nit y> Board of Education and Superintendent 
that <thzs project was initiated. . p n all honesty 
some ot the results ar.e what we would have expected, 
but, through this research effort, they certainly' 
have been brought into sharper focus . Like so many, ' 
endeavors_of_ m&-^^t^^tTla7-Tirs-TeaTTo 'morT 
■questions and other avenues of' inquiry. I am truly " 
indebted to Dr. "James Sanders and his staff for the 
many hours of work^ they have invested in this study 
The work is theirs, not mine, and I thank them 
graciously, for their help.* 



Mark Freeman 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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FORWARD 



This report is the final report for a project 
supported by the National Institute of Education 
under Grant NIE-G T 80-0189 awarded to the Shaker 
Heights. City School District. The grant proposal' 
grew out of an analysis of high school cotTrse 
enrollment, data in the Shaker ^Heights , Ohio, City 
School District%herein it was found that a 
disproportionate number' of black students were 
enrolled in low level, -remedial courses and an 
imbalance of white students were enrolled in high 
level, honors and advanced placement courses. The 
question asked was Why such an ' imbalance exists when 
course enrollment is open to the level of a course a 
parent or student ' chooses.. 
■ i 

* Our initial analysis of the question led" us to' 
believe that there may be factors identif iable-^From 

. the research literature t-hat would explain why 
• certain levels of courses" were, being' differentially 
selected by many black and many wh'ite students. We. 
also belaeved that the question was not unique to 
Shaker Heights and that a survey of school districts 
with large black student populations would give us 

.some guidance about programs that had been 
successfully tried by. other school districts to 
change the enrollment patterns of black students in' 
honors and advanced placement courses. Finally we 
believed that the research literature" and experiences 
of other school districts would lead us to model 
programs that could be tried in Shaker Heights for 
black students wanting to move into advanced courses 

In subsequent communications with the National 
Institute of Education/ we proposed collecting data 
on the factors that different types of people would 
use in choosing the nrost appropriate level "of a 
course for a minority student. iHfceover, we~proposed 
looking at school character ist ics \or those schools 
that have successfully enrolled balanced proportions 
of white and black students- in advanced courses and 
for those schools that have not been successful.-- We 
also proposed looking at access, program^ and outcome 
characteristics of programs where a racial -balance in 

^advanced courses was. attained . 'Finally, we proposed 
looking at home, school and social variables - 
associated with SES, by race, to see if race and 
social-class couId,,be *spliit apart- when considering 
interventions that would improve racial balance in 

^advanced course, Levels . 



or interventions tha? may mprove III a? h»f P ro 8 rams 

with large black student populations DroviJpH J n f, 
marginal results, due 'usually to problems that 
in gaining cooperation .and. to t e a a t w ?J i? ' 
find na "successful" school dist?ic?s OuJ ld 

ad 1 Va S nce f d 0r cours C es StUdentS - l ; h0 eMOlled in "^aTand ' 

lye have gained* considerable insight into thp 
original question during this year of research La 

Educa^L^fo^^ 6 ' t0 the NatLnal°lns?itu "or' 
taucation for its, support of bur pf forte nr~ 

enrollments in advanced course levels. " • 

rt>i Ji« ^tails o£ our research and our fisdines' 
F^es'tha? f f o M i?;;. in r"»«»»»»» «• teund'onlne. . 



I. INTRODUCTION 

■ « 



The reality «of underrepresentation of blacks in 
r advanced level courses is\a de • facto segregation 

problem faced by many public school districts. . The 
• research reported in this . document represents . one 
• step toward finding solutions to the problem.* 

For' purposes of this study, a leveis syst«n in a 
Ju-gh-schoOl -invplves the-off e-ring of courses at 



different levels of difficulty. In Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, the course levels ^in the high school are 
numbered and labeled as follows: 

4 Level 5 - Advanced Placement 
Level 4 - Honors 
* , Level tf.^ College Prearatory 

LVvel 2 Remedial 

T|ie school district has about a 404 black student 
population and has about 8 5% of its graduates going ■ 
on to college. Level 2 courses are reported to be 
less demanding than the college preparatory 'courses 
and level 4. and 5 cours'es often require many hours of 
homework and papeY preparations. In addition, level 
4 and. 5 courses often get into content areas that are 
beyond most high, school curricula. Teachers report 
that thos^ who want to persevere can do the work in, 
level 4 and 5 courses, but these courses are 
demanding. * - • , 

. . Data-, compiled by the Shaker Heights City School • 
District/serve as a case to illustrate ' 
disproportional enrollments of black secondary 
students yi high level courses, where enrollment is 
an open choice- for parents and .students. \During two 
• years (1977-78, 1978-79), tallies of black 4 and white 
enrollments in high level courses and in the ' 
progressively more difficult sourses ins the high 
school show a significant trend in the lowering by' 
grade level of the number and ratio of black students 
-enrolled. — Rrop o r tio n ate -e n-r o-il m e n t s— o c c u r in— trhe 



eariy juriior high grade levels, but change to 
disproportionate under-^nrollment of black children 
beginning in later junior ~hig.h grade levels and 
accelerating into 'the high schoo]> grade levels (OCR 
Repbntfe, 1978 § 1SC79) . The proportion of »t'he total 
high school student population that is black is 
approximately 404. Illustrative -enrollments by 
content area in the. high school have been, 
approximately as follows: 



Course % of students who -are bl ack 

1 — i 

English 384 

Mathematics j 36% 

Vocational 78% 

Social Studies ■ 39% 



Enrollments ih Level 5,. (honors) courses in high 
school have appeared' as follows: 

Course % of students who arle black 

~™ English - - • * 20% , 

Mathematics" 5f 
History * • 14% 



» 

At the same time, enrollments* in the lower level 
(Level 2) tourses in £he high school are a's follows:^ 

Cours e % of students who are black 

•English ^ 80l> ' 

Mathematics , 76% 
Social Studies ' 68% 

< 

The problem of underrepresentat ipn of blacks in 
higher level secondary courses was the ^focus of this 
investigation. If is a general problem that faces 
school districts other than. Shaker Heights. It is 
also a problem where little research has been carried 
out. More recent data over a four' year period • 
provide further, evidence of a racial imbalance -in 
course level enrollment^ 

1977 37% Min. 63% Non-Miji. 
Total^popT Min. Kon-Min. 



Level 2 " IT7E TW • — T7 

Level 3 6513 % . 39% 61 

Level 4 .682 15% 85 

Level 5 552 8% ^ 92 

1978 39.3% Min. 60.71 Non-Mrn. 
Total pop. MifT. Non^Min, 

Leve l 2 868 TW ■ 2 Ah 

TeveT^ - 67T2 ' « 4TT * 59% 

Level 4 933 .•, 19% * '81% 

Level 5 449 / 15%^^ 85% 



1979, 39.2% .Min.. 60.8% Non-Min. - ~>) 

. » Total pop. - Min. Kon-Min. 

Level 2 C~ 5~9l> TW 2~5l 

Level' 3 . '6588 • 44% < '56°r 

.Level 4 1038 17% 83^ 



Level 5 424 , / 13% 87%* 




Lev« 
Lev* 
Lev< 
Lev^il 



1980 41JI Mi n. 58.61 Non-Min. 
Total pop. 



539 
6582 
963 
525 



Min. 

76T 
43% 
191 
1'4% 



Non-Min . 
241 • 

5 7% . 
81% 
$6$, - 



The research questions that grew oiJt of the « 
enrollment data reports were: *' < 

1. Why does the racial imbalance exist by 

course levels when, course enrollment is open 
to the Jeyel of a course a parent or' student* 
chooses'? < 

What enrollment methods will provide fair 
arccess for, black students to high level 
Secondary course^? 

\ 

l\hat methods can be used to remove the 
racial, imbalance of students signing up for 
advanced secondary courses? . 



Ive present our findings in the following sections 
of this report: 




Section II . 
S'ection III 
Section IV 



Perceptions of the levels' 
system / 
Guidance from other school 
districts 

Guidance from students £nd 
student records - ' k 



These first four section! are followed by a 
discussion of th^results, of this project in 
'Section V. . 



II. PERCEPTIONS OF THE LEVELS % SYSTEM 



* Ive believed Tihat it was important to conduct 
eartry in thfcs pro-jeet-fafr- independent assessments of 
the issues^ that might be addressed in. a study "of - * 
black student enrollment^ in the Shaker Heights -High 
School levels" system.. Thus, the project staff- 
arranged for a site visit , on* October 8-10, 1980 .by 
three researchers detached from the school system: 
Drs. Jambs Sanders, JJaniel Stuff lebeam, and 
Charles Garfield froiji Western Michigan University. 
The procedure for the three-day site visit included 
interviews with school district personnel, parents * 
and other taxpayers, and' students. A Copy 'of the 
interview questions is provided in Appendix A. * 

A summary of issues raised during the interviews 
is provided- in Table l. r The concerns that were 
raised about the fairness of the levels system were 
categorized as curriculum concerns, instructional 
concerns, advising concerns problems' with facilities 
and support services, and communications issues. The 
interviews' served to focws the -attention of the 
'researchers on a narrow set of issues within. which 
answers tg the original research questions might be 
found, .a k 

Interviewees aLso were encouraged to share their' 
concern^ about any aspect of the" instructional 
program in the District so that the levels system 
might ber seen in context,. Student 'and teacher 
interviewees were volunteers who jresptffrded to^an 
invitation from the District .administration to v 
participate" in interviews. Residents who were 
^interviewed were .people who responded to ap 
invitation to, all Shaker Heights residents from jthe 
District. Superintendent to participate in interviews, 
or to respond to a questionnaire about the levels 
system. Since there were many more residents who 
volunteered' for the interviews than could be 
^interviewee, nine residents were randomly chosen from 
the volunteer list in. each of the Districts, 
elementary School-resident attendance areas. ' The' 
resulting list of interviewees was not a 
representative sample of all residents in the Shaker 
Heights District. - " \ , 



TABLE 1 



A SUMMARY OF ISSUES RAISED DURING OCTOBER 8-10, 1980 
' INTERVIEWS UTH SCHOOL. PERSONNEL ■ 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, STUDENTS, ^ 
' AND - COMMUNITY MEMBERS 



+ % } 1. Currioular Needs 



Are all segments of the student 
population being well served? 

Should early intervention follow 
achievers be initiated? 

Should more support services, special 
resources' of auxiliary materials be * 
developed? If so, what? Individualized 
development of student aptitudes? 

Personalizing instruction to needs of 
individual students? 4 ^ v v 

* - ^ t 

Can and do teachers tailor instruction 
for aptitudes oT'every child? 



2. Instruction 



What practices and systematic, efforts 
exist and are needed to\prepare and motivate 
'students to move into higher J^vels? 

Are black students "locked into" lower 
level classes? If so/ what can be cfone to 4 ' 
change this.? ' 

. K 

Teach£r rewards - is excellent . teaching 
rewarded morp in -higher levels than lower 
levels (recognition of outstanding 
achievement) - are outstanding teachers 
found teaching all levels? 

Does a poorer educational climate exist , 
in lower levels?. More discipline problem^? 
Lower quality of teaching? « \ * 



i 



How do levels differ? (contact, level of 
difficulty, student workload) 

Stigma, no modeling by-higher students in 
level 2? Degree of isolation? 



er|c 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Advising 

& Are counselors and teachers steering 

blacks 'into lower level classes? \ 

Are black parents as aware as white 
parents of opt ions , available to them? 

Are there barriers to getting access to 
advanced levels? 

4 

Is stronger guidance needed? 

Are there instances .of institutional 
racism that need to be eradicated? 

Facilities and Support Services 

Is there a need for a 'computer system for 
maintaining individual student/ records to 
monitor development and aid in advising? 
What information should go i$to such a w 
syslkin? who would maintain it? Use it? 
WhaWequipme'nt is needed? Is such a system 
viaffR? ^ n ^ « # 

Communi cat ion s 

Are parents, students counselors and 
teachers informed about their options, 
sequences of courses needed to complete 
certain programs, content^of courses at 
different levels, h-o'w axe levels* switched, 
and criteria needed to enroll in a certain 
level of a course? 

When do'parents and students (and should) 
they be informed?* 

How do parents and students (and-, should 
they) become informed? What do they need to 
know? 



8 14 



In addition to the site visit inierviews, two . 
Purveys were conducted early in the project by the 
District staff. The first was conducted' in late 
September,,, 1980 and the second in late October, 
1980. In ,t'he first survey, a questionnaire was sent 
to all junior ai\d senior high school teachers and^ 
students in the Shaker Heights City School District. 
The questionnaire contained two questions-: 

1: Ln your view, what is it about the 
levels system that is ivorking well? 

2. In your view, what is it about th6 
levels system that needs to be^ improved 

.A summary of problems with the levels^ system and 
suggestions for improving it is provided In Table 2. 

« 

ln .the second purvey, a quest ionnaire' was sent to' 
all Shaker heights residents who volunteered , ' 
initially either to be interviewed or to respond to a 
questionnaire. The fjrst part of this questionnaire 
contained the following three open-ended questions: 

v 1. In your vi v ew, what are the, strengths of 
* the- "Levels System"? 
* ' 2. In your view^, what are the weaknesses 

j of the "Levels System"? 

3. ' hhat /changes , if any, would you 

recommend .with respect to-the "Levels 
* System"? , 

The* second part contained 98 statements atfout the 
levels system and related issues that were compiled 
by the. early October, site visit team from their 
interview notes. Respondents were askedPPPo indicate 
their level jzi agreement to each statement, ranging 
from (1) strongly disagree to (5) strongly agree. Of 
the 1S4U) questionnaires nvailed'by the District, 686 
ys&able, completed questionnaires were returned. A 
copy of the Purvey instrument is provided in 
Appendix B . * 

. f v 

.** 
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TABLE 2 



PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LEVELS SYSTEM 
JR. AND SR. HIGH SCHOOL-TEACHER 

AND STUDENT SURVEY,- 1980 x < • 

Jr. high Scho6r Teacher Survey 1980 - Problems 
The expectation level for Level 2 student 
performance is low and, as a result, the 
student product is low . • ' 

lh Communication's to parents need -to % be \ 
improvea. > K ' * \ 

c. * Students are not challenged in Level 2 \~ 

courses. 

d. Misplacement of able student s ' into Level 2* 
courses. 

,e. Inf lexigility in scheduling limits 

curriculum* choices f.or both students and 
s,taff ' 

1.^ Level 2- students are' often unmotivated due 
to self-image, peer pressure, teacher 
expectations, and parent expectations . : 

g. 7tlV and 8th grade science needs a remedial 
level, according to" failure lists. *- 

High School Teachers Surrey ,• 1980 - Problems 

Mzpiy Level 2 students are capable of working 
in higher level courses. 

b. * There is an expectation on the- part of 

students that Level 2 courses cover ntore ^ 
basic material, and that there should/tfe le^s 
work. 

c. , Workable bridges for students to 'move up . 
' levels are, often non-exist'eiit . 

d. Except' for* teachers, intellectual models are 
missing in Level 2 fc 

e. . Ueighiing of grades .is a problem in the 

system. 

t. Letyel 2 is seen as the problem kids - which 
* becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. A 
stigma is attached to thosee who are below 
*the Shaker average . 

■* y 

Jr. High Student Survey, °1980 - Problems 
a"! Level 2 is top easy.- \ \ 

b. ' Level 2 students become isolated. 

c. It is very hard 'to move up levels after the * 
sch^el year has begun. 

d. Level 2 students are graduating too easily 
; and it is unfair to them. 

e. Students in Level 2 are* made to feel less 
adequate than those .in higher levels. 

f. ' Some students take I^vel 2 only to be with 

their, friends . ' 
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' TABLE 2 (continued) 

• . * t . 

4- High School-Student Survey", 1980 - 'Problem s 
, Many people* take Level' 2 courses just~to 

hav t e an easier course., 
b. Teachars and counselors are too impulsive 
about suggesting a student to switch to a 
'lower level' class ju.st because- of poor or 
belo,w*average performance. 

C * ^ he good teac ^ ers are assigned to the high^ 
, % *^nd low levels, and not to. the middle levels 

d. No one knows who should be in what level. , 

e. Ohce f5ut in Level 2, it is hard to get out * 
of it . ° 

f % Teachers have terrible attitudes toward 

students "who are below average. The treat 
them like dummies. 

g. Gracie-weighting is unfair. 

5. Jr. high Sfrho'ol Teachers SuJvey, 1980 - 
' Suggestions } : 

a. bvery • teacher ^ should be given a mandate, to 
encourage their students* to achieve their 

\ ' best b,y going into the highest level where 
they can be challenged and^meet success at 
the same time. 

b. .Use, s past teachers as the best predictors-'of 
success ftir a student at a given level. 
They usually have the best ~informat ion. 

" c ? , Enroll all Level 2 teachers' in the E.O.C. 

insetvice program. *~ 

d. Eliminate Level 2 algebra and .'have those 
students go into either algebra I - llevel 3 
or pre-algebra. 

e. Use a prerequisite system to curtail the 
ability of parents or students to choose any 
class th^y wish. A prerequisite* system 

. could consist of ' several factors -- 
• ' diagnostic test, prognosis test, previous 

achievement scores, teacher recommendat ioas . 

f. Elementary students need more one-on-one 
attention in order to grasp basics. Levels 
of competencies need to be established. 

6. High School Teachers Survey, 1980 - Suggesti ons 
Make scheduling easier. For example, do noli 
limit Level 4 French to juniors and seniors 
and offer it'as many tim&s a year, with as 

)y sections, as the demand calls for. 
prove course descriptions that 
differentiate by objectives and content and 
use separate titles for different level 
courses . 

Do not* "stick" teachers with teaching a 
particular level. Match teaching talents 

and successes with the most appropriate 
level. 

11 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

a. Vigorous recruiting of students into higher. 
V ' levels, beginning with grade 1. 

e. Increased efforts to aid all students, \* 
parents, and teachers to understand the \ 
meaning of the system., and how- it relat;es\to 
individual growth. \ \ 

f. Reserve Level 2 for^ only those students who\ 
do not have adequate basic skills to 
function at a higher level, and teach them . , 
basic skills. 

g. Require all -Level ^students to master this 
core curriculum material in order to pass, 
not just a 7 0% performance l^fvel . 

Jr. High School Student Survey; 1980 - Suggestion s 
a"! More information about the level of a eoprse~ 
is needed. It is hard to imagine what a/ 
level of a course will be like.] / 

b. -The levels in 8th grade math needed to be 

redefined. There should be an option for a 
course harder than elementary math, yet 
easier than algebra I. \ / 

c. Students signing, up for pre-algebra and 
English Level 2 at the junior high should be 

^ tested because sometimes they do $ot belong 
''there . * * ■ 



a . 



More select ( and precise placement of 
students into Level. 2 is needed. * 



High* School Student Survey, 1980,- Suggestions 1 
Level 2 should not be recommended tor anyone- 
\ who is capable of doihg higher level work. 

,-b. Teachers need to keep in touch about what is 
♦being covered across schools at different > 
levels. 

c Make Level 2 class sizes smaller.* #t 
d% Set up prerequisites lor entering courses at 
each lever. ^ 
^ e. Ci*feate subunits of students within c^tses 
"to deal with dif f ferences in ability. 

f . Students should be giveui a better idea of 
what they are" getting into ""wlien~tfiey sign up 
for a level of a course. 

g. Teachers should" work* with students in Level 
'2 classes to prepare them to move up to 

Level 3. 

h. ^ Counselors shoul'd encourage each student to 

take higher levels. 
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A* summary of major problems Jn the levels system 
and suggest ions for improving it that came, out m of the 
community survey is provided in Table 3. 

\ - 5 
One o.f the major findings of this phase of the . 
research project was that conceptually, the levels 
system may be viewed as one part of>the much larger 
instructional program in the Shaker Heights City 
School District* Viewed as a form of curriculum 
organization offered primarily in the high school, 
the levels* system was developed to meet academic 
neeas of high school students, its objectives were 
to provide a level of instruction in courses that was 
both appropriate and challenging for the students 
being served by the District. Free access to courses 
was intended for students, and most students / enroll 
in different levels of different courses. Every 
spring, students, with the advice of counselors, 
teachers, and parents, if they choose, select courses 
at the levels that they want For the next school ■ 
year. Parents must sign the course registration 
sheet. ^ 

Information ab,put courses is made available to 
students, through.a course selection guide provided to 
them by the District. The intended result of this 
selection process is the selection b^ students of 
courses at the levels that s\xii their preparation, 
ability , and, their, plans for post-secondary 
1 endeavors. The interviews and surveys raised serious 
questions about whether the ide^l was actually 
happening'. 

As one. part dt the curriculum, and indeed one 
part of s the total instructional program, the levels v 
system could not be analyzed in isolation. 'Its' 
design and presence affects other parts .of .the % * ; 
curriculum and instructional program, and ' othej 'parts 
ot the curriculum and instructional program a££ect 
it. Moreover, the levels system not *only< affects, , 
and is affected by, the high school population of the 
District, but it also affects, and is affected by- 
other groups in the school system, and the community. 
Thus, we clio se to analyze the levels system in the 
^ccfa tex t oF~a larg"$r~ conceptuaFTf ramewoTk v/helT we' 
"looked at the issue of mffliority student enrollments 
in advanced course levels. 1 * 5 ^ 
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TABLE 3 ^ 

PROBLEMS*ANB SUGGESTIONS FOR TH^EVELS ^SYSTEM 
. COMMUNITY SURVEY, 1980\ , 

Community Survey ,^1980 - Problems 

Parents are not well informed about what 
leveled courses are or how they differ. ^ 

b\ Level 2 students get locked* into »that level'. 

c. Label giver^ to Level 2 cour5es - thfy are 
for, "dummies" - self-fulfilling prophecy: - 
teachers do'nqt challenge the class, - 
students are made to feel inferior. 

d. .Level 2 limits the chance to meet people of 
differing learning abilities.' , ♦ 

e. < Large^class sizes in Level 2 

f. Level a^parovides an easy Vout" for 
unmotivated students. 

g. 'Discipline problems in Level 2 classes. . 

h. Students coming to SJxaker from, other school f 
systems' are not. all prepared to function in 

* the Shaker system without assistance. 

i. . Counselors are ovgr- burdened with paper 

work, limiting their time for counseling low 
achievers and discipline problems, 
j. ' Low standards are set for assignments and 
grading in Level 2. 

Community Survey; 1980 -^Suggestions 

A program of academic motivation for all 
students in the early elementary grades. 

b. Expanding enrichment' or advanced offerings 
in- the elementary grades so that more 
students can participate. 

c. Teaching all students how to learn in the ' 
elementary grades. 

d. Early ident if icat ijbn* of low achievers and 
conscious one-on-one instruction with those 
who are identified. 

e. A program of all parent involvement in 
achieving specific educational goals for 

.their child beginning in kindergarten. 

f. . 7l monitoring system whereby weaknesses in 
t n e system are dete cted ea rly an d co r r ected. 

g. vfeTbal, not written, Communicat ion among 7~ 
student, counselor ,• teacher and parent 
befote a course level is selected. 

h. Encourage students to "audit" advanced 
levels for a short time. • 

Frequent dissemination of factual 

information about levels and instructional 

opportunities . 
j. Limit the number of Level 2 and Level 4, S • 

courses a*student can taks. at any one time, 
k. Reduce class sizes in Level 2. 




Eliminate weighted grading, 
Insexvicfe education to sensitize all 
teachers and counselors to racial issues* 
Make it relatively difficult to sign up for 
any Level 2 course. * 
Improve the testing program and use of test * 
results for diagnosis and instruction, 
^institute research on the effects of all 
"programs and services. 

Impro.ve commuiHcat ion among teaching and. 
counseling staff; between elementary, 
junior, and senior high 'schools. ~ ^ 
Set up monitoring system for racial 
discrimination.^ 

Make Le.vel £ remedial and' entrance tnto it 
only by assignment --not a voluntary option 
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Specifically, concerns that cairght our attentioh 
at the beginning o,f this project were as follows: '©* 

1» Curriculum. We heard claims i,n the 
interviews we conducted that, the student ,populat ioa 
in the District fs changing and 'that a system set up 
many years ago. is not adequate to meet the needs of 
current and future students who are being served.' 
References were made to students who have recently • 
moved i.n.to the District- from Cleveland * and other 
area*. Questions were raised' about v whether incoming, 
students were adequately prepared to perform .well f<n 
Shaker c'ourses. Individuals questioned whether the 
post -secondary 5 plan of the current population were 
still almost exclusively college attendance. . \ 
Suggestions were made that intervent ion } iri the 
primary or eleii%fttary grades is. needed for students • 
who are not performing Well from the beginning of^' 
their school years. Moreover, there were some people 
.who questioned w-hether instruction given to students . 
was^ tailored to the development of their special 
aptitudes, especially in early grades". When it is not" 
too late to begin educational development. 

On the other hand, a number of people a-lgued' that 
the current curriculum, offerings' are .serving .all 
students equally well. Some claimed tha't; the levels 
system is responsive to the range- of. student needs 
that currently exist in the District. Othe*rs v noted 
that there are still about 801 of the l graduates * 
.attending college and that they have "a history of\ 
success in higher education. 'People afso' noted trite t 
support services are available for students who "are 
not achieving well in school and spec ial "resources 
and auxiliary materials are available to develop' 
programs to build -on individual student aptitudes. ' 
Whether these resources and supports are adequate' of 
every individual student were questions that remained' 
to be clarified. . There were also questions ab=but 
whether teachers, at ' all grade -levels , have the 
skills to determine special aptitudes' for each, 
student and build instruction systematically to the 
be'st advantage of the student. Even if they, do, some 
questioned whether there is a procedure for 
^trrarrsnrrrring i n forma t ion about students fTom one " 
grade level to the next and for building a * 
personalized program for students in grades K-l£. 

2. Instruction. In the interviews, no specific, 
practices or systematic efforts to prepare, and ' • 
motivate students to move into higher level courses" ' 
were_ identified. It was claimed that black -students- 
get "locked into" lower level courses.,' across grades . 
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Another is.sue pertaining t<o instruction dealt 
^ witji whether or not students enrolled in low^r letfel 
courses are being deprived pf some benefits of being 
in class wi*h. higher achieving students. ,m.some 
interviews, individuals questioned whether ^olating * 
\ students of different achievement levels was a- " 

«? pedagogical ly sound policy since lower- achievers are 

• . depn-ved of the motivation provided by competition or ' 

- _ modeling by higher achieving students. 

: y • ■. 3 -; Advising, l\hen asked why a racial imbalance- 

exists in -higher level courses, respondents said that •? 
. counselors and teachers steer black students "into 

lower level *ct)urses, that access to" higher level 
courses and movement into higher level courses is 
j different for black and white students, that once * 
students, enroll in Level 2, the system kee^s them ' 
there, and that black parents and students are not as 
aware of the. options available to' them as are white 
parents ana students, On the other hand, others said 
that the imbalance . is due to* different levels *of 
. • , achievement 1 and'Ts justifiable given the (black) 

t - student's (lack of) preparation for higher level ' • 1 
courses. 

4. Communications . Many people who were interviewed " 
and iviio responded to quest ionhairos said that they 
. were uninformed about course opt ions, avai lable to 
students, sequences of courses that should" be 

• selected in order to complete certain" programs , the 
conftent of courses at different levels and • how course^ 

. content differs by 'level, how one 'goes about ~ 
switching levels of course, or what criteria one 

• should meet to enrolMn a certain level *for a 

course. These people Were parents, students, 1 
counselors, and teachers. , 

ft' < The, District does, provide .information about 

'■"course selection to students and parents and there is 

- a handbook for parents. The question remains, 
however, • when N parents should begin learning about 

f course offerings and what the best method of 

^ communication to parents, students, counselors, and 

a * t eachers ^i)s . 

" ' Thus, in this first phase- of the research 

project, a good sense of 'possible caljses of low "black 
student enrollment in higher level courses, jm Shaker 
•Heights was gained. In subsequent phases of this 
project, an attempt was made to sort out those 
possible causes that have support from those that 
cojild not be confirmed. 
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• A considerable amount of time was spent analyzing 
published literature after 'the completion of the - 
initial interviews and surveys. -Factors that were 
.found pertinent to student selection of courses and, 
C/urricula (programs) and which confirmed perceptions 
that were held b^a^good many people are listed in 
Tabl.e 4. Uponrcomplet ion of the' literature searches*, 
we then went outside of Shaker Heights to collect 
data from other school districts. 
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• . ; TABLE 4 

■ FACTORS THOUGHT TO INFLUENCE STUDENT SELECTION 
OF COURSES AND' CURRICULUM r 
TAKEN FROM PUBLISHED LITERATURE . V 

I • Family - Environment ^ 
f economic - low income , etc . (Johnson, 1970 ; 

Pounas § Bryner, 1973; Toby, 1969) , • 
b. socialization - authoritarian vs. permissive 
. . .(^atovsky, 1964) 

value system -* eclucat ion worthless (except 
to possibly find a job)(Conant, 195?; 
Billingsly, 1968; Rosen, 1969) 



1 



II . Achievement - • Mot i vat ion > * 

high aspirations, low expectations (Katz, - 
1978) ^ * 

b. low 30b market (Byers , J961,; Ogbu, 19,28; 
Lefkowitz, 1972) W 

m c^ stigmas (Thomas, ,1965; Ogbu, 1978)' 
d. low SES students - do-n't internalize 

gratification (Berkowitz, 1964 ; Davis, 194.4) 

I I I . School * . 

a. teachers/aaministrat ion/couiiselors (Kohl/ 
1968; Casteuiada/ 1974) - * 

B l. "self-fulfilling prophecy n (Thomas , 
1965 ; ko 4 senthal/Jacobson, 1968 ; 
Gottlieb,. 1964) 
*' 2. low grades (Silberman, 1970) 

3. ' students perceptions of teachers, etc. ' 
- (Ryans, 1961; Silberman, 1970) 

4. tracking - helps uppef^ leyel students, 
stigmat i2e* lower level students (Ogbu, 

*1978 ; Qrfield, 1975),- 

5. Teacher biases ^Deutsch, ,1964 ; Toby, * 

b^ IQ/achievemen.t tests discriminate against 
* ^ low SJES students (MarAand, 1971; Torrance, 
1968^, .Rossi, 1961) * 

c. textbooks discriminate against minority 
students (Johnson, 1970; ^all, 1970) 

» ♦ * * 

IV. Peer Group ' ^ * " 
achievement,- etc. viewed negatively* by students 

• ^ (Parsons, 1961; Torrance, >979; Coleman,* 1961). 
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III, GUIDANCE FROM OTHER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



. There were two external surveys conducted as part 
of this project in order to gather information fjom 
school districts with> relatively large black Student 
populations/ The first survey 'was , sent to 
^lighthouse" 'districts for Shaker Heights :r school 
distracts with whom Shaker^Heights identified because 
of similarities in ^tudent pppulation and school 
district demographics.* There were 19 such districts 
which were £ontapted'-and the list of .districts^is. 
providedin Appendix C. ' A. copy of the. lettex 
questionnaire tfiat was sent to these district's is . 
also included in Appendix .C. ' - , \ 

Jk ' ** * "** 
An annotated report of the results of this* first 
survey is provided in Appendix D. j Our f indings jverg\ 
that many of these "lighthouse 11 districts were: f acing 
a problem similar to the o^e faced by Shaker Height* 4 
£nd that ttfere were no new or effective solutions _ 
that could Ue ^Jiared. In fact , t we. concrucTed-- that 
Shaker Heights is at the forefront of these districts 
in providing new and sensitive support -services to 
encourage black students to take high level courses 
in the high school. 'Many of the programs and 
services being offered by 'Shaker Heights were the 
best attempts we could find to remedy- the racial' ' - 
imbalance found in high level course enrollments. 
For this reason, <we felt it was important to compile 
&nd describe the efforts already underway jt Shaker 
Heights to encourage black student participation in 
high level courses. .This compilation is provided in 
Appendix E. . v , • . ^ 

The second survey was .conducted in the spring of 
1981 and was based on information that we had already 
collected. We- selected randomly a'sample of 60 high 
school Buildings throughout tKe country where black 
student enrollment- was between 30 and 70%. The - 
sample was selected* from the Directory of - Elementary 
and Secondary School Districts, and ..Schools - in 
Selected Softool Districts: Schop,l'Xear 19/8-1979 , 
published by the U.S. Department of Education, ^ 
^listr-of "the—sTeine c t e d"~s c h o o 1 - d i si: r it: irs— and a—copy of 
the questionnaire that was se'nt is provided in m 
Appendix E . ■ s <^ 
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Our findings from the. second survey were 
disappointing. -After two follow-up letters, 'we had 
fewer than 20 useable % responses . At that point we. 
decided to telephone each of the remaining schools! 
The telephone calls proved to be equally ' 
frustrating. People were out of the office, 
neglected to return telephone .calls, and directed us 
to sometimes three or four other people in order to 
get answers'to our questions. Many respondents were 
guarded iif thei r- responses , fearing (we assumed) some 
form of retribution for deficiencies in their school 
system.'* In the end, useable data were obtained for 
36 schools. The responses were as follows: 

-\ . \ 

Q. In answer to the question, do you have^ 
^ advanced placement courses at'the high 
s : chool level? 29 oflhe 36 schools' 
. surveyed, said yes, 7 'sa^ no. 

Q. Do you have remedial courses at the 

high school leveTfV'33 said yes, 3 said 



no . . ^ 



Q. Are advanced placement or remediaV 

courses elective? Z3 said yes, 6 said 
no ; 1 sa'id that remedial courses -were 
not elective; 7 sai'd yes for 'advanced 
placement/no for remeHTal. 

Q. Procedures that are used for placing 

students in courses?. Of the 36 s'chools 
surveyed, 33 said that teacher ' 
Recommendation was important; 29 v 
Mentioned counselor recommendations; 22 
used self-selection; $ 7 used parental 
pressure. Mofft felt that the word 
"pressure" was the wrong word. They 
preferred participation or input. Peer 
group pressure was mentioned by 5 
schools. 

Other methods of placement mentioned 
were the Stanford Achievement test. A 

. student had; to be. in the 90th 
percentile for advanced placement 
courses; 5 mentioned the use of ,* 
standardized test scores and past 
academic performance » GPA ability 
, grouping miscellaneous procedures: 

, ' reading level- district staffing. « 



Are minority student enrollments in 
both the advanced placement and 
remedial courses proportionate to your 
total school enrollment? Of the 
school^ surveyed, 13 said yes , 2Q said 
no. 

When questioned on percentages in the 
. advanced placement courses, all schools 
reported anywhere from 70-95 % of the- 
advanced placement courses are taken by 
white students .and anywhere from 30 to 
less percentage taken by black 
students. And in the remedial courses,' 
all- schools reported 30-55 % attendance 
by white students and anywhere from 45%" 
oh up for attendance of black students. 

^In your opinion, what are the' causes of 
low minority enrollment in advanced 
placement course-s in this country when 
it happens? 7 said intelligence; 27 
economic status ; 25 family background ; 
12 teacher perception of stiMent; 13 
stffdent perception-^of teacher; 32 lack 
of student motivation; 32 peer 
pressure; 1 environment ; 1 
j>re-elementary formative years. 



Do you feel that minority student 
enrollment in advanced placement 
courses is a problem ijf your district? 
2, no response; 18, yes; 16 no. 

Has it been a problem in the past? 15, 
yes; 19, .no. 

Do you foresee this as continuing to be 
a concern? 20,-yes; 10, no; 6, no 
response. 

Reasons for no answers: problems will 
solve themseTves over the years as more 
and more minorities make, it into and 
out of higher levels, they were doing , 
what they could to improve the quality 
of students that entered into the 
'school by insisting that children go to 
kindergarten, emphasis on black 
enrollment for the^ jobs and colleges 
Avould Continue to put pressure on 
school systems to provide quality 




students. Reasons f or, yes answers: 
resources are not" tapped enough to turn 
the problem- around at home or at * t 
school, more so in the .next four 
(•Reagan Administration) years because 
there, will be no economics to motivate 
schoo°l systems to deal with the 
problem, lack of funding programs to" 
^support student achievement; 
disproportionate number of minority 
teachers, no effort from community, 
staff does not see problem. 

What approaches have been taken in your 
district .to increase minority, student 
enrollment in advanced' courses? 
competency 'development program iri which 
students were' given" a vocational 
certificate; remediation is not J: he 
answer; Alternative curriculum that 
excludes academics avoids the problem 
of di^proport ionate enrollments. * 

a strong public relations program, 
(advanced placement • courses were 
published in the* newspaper) ; school 
issues* two diplomas (1 with minimum 
requirements,' this has°gotten student 
attention and has motivated 'students to 
want to achieve) eliminate social 
promotion; have carfeer fairs 'at each 
school leyel; increase amount of 
involvement with counselors; phone low 
attendees in all level, courses". 

Could other methods be recommended to 
make advanced placement courses more 
accessible to minority students? no* 
way, cannot be patterned thaf tough 
tests should be administered to bring 
up standards and get students ready, 
that the problem will change with ,time, 
that parent involvement, study habits ^ 
and attitudes toward work at home have 
to be changed; exposure to .advanced 
placement courses would give students a 
-chance to become familiar with them; 
have famous minority leaders come ,and 
motivate students* 

Was there' a mandate in the district to 
address the problem of low minority ■ 
enrollments? 6 yes; 24 no; .2 no 
response . . - ^ 
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Are there any support systems in your 
districts specifically designed to 
discourage minority students from 
dropping out of .advanced placement 
courses? 7 yes* 17 no. What kind of 
support systems are offered? 7 regular 
contact with parents; 9 outside 
tutoring; -10 regular counseling 
sessions, minimum time limits spent 
enrolled in courses". 

Do you know 0 f any other districts 
which are faced with the problem of ' 
disproportionately low minority 
enrollments in advanced placement 
course* and ' disproportionately high • 
minority enrollment" in' remedial 
courses? 7 yes; 23 no; 1 thought it 
was the same all across. the country; 1 
mentioned Houston Independent School 
District in Houston, Indiana CXist from 
questionnaire). 0 

Do you know of a"hy individuals o<r 
school districts which have 
successfully dealt with the problem of . 
low minority enrollment in advanced 
placement courses- or disproportionately 
high minority .enrollments in remedial 
courses? 1 yes, '29 no. The yes answer 
was the entire state of 9 South~Tarolina 
because of their strong public 
relations unit* throughout the state.' 
Alabama was also mentioned.. - 

What approaches have been 'taken i"n your*" 
district to increase minority student 
enrollment in advanced courses? 
acceleration at/thd jr high level, 
calculated to .raise the level of 
expectation in the more formative 
years; .none to- date; gifted program,^ 
s.tudents recruited by test score; can't 
'answer ; ^increased -counseling, community 
meeting With lay people; , teacher 
inservice conducted by staff 
development and human relations 
department; recruitment by principal or 
counselor; none; publicity through PTA, 
Written bulletins, PA announcements; - 
allow open enrollment, with control on • 
performance' jximmer ^workshops for 
teachers and counselors-; lots of * , 

encouragement; magnet schools in' 
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elementary and middle school levels 
resource people from colleges invited 
for msejrvice; teacher recruitment from 
9th grade; no plan, hope that minority 
^students will develop interest in same 
manner that majority student would. 

Q \° Can y°u recommend other methods to make 
g advanced placement courses more 

accessible to minority students? iff 

offer no-advanced plar^ppi- r 0n rse.s •! _ __ 

counseling; no; teachers should 

motivate instead of griping; 

cooperative involvement ofVounselors 
t and teachers; need programs at 

elementary schools; publicity; test 
results; curriculum is done by 
scheduling; sessions for minority 
students separate; increase sensitivity 
to worth of minority students; use 
minority students already in advanced - 
placement courses to help; Amsterdam 
News (media that minorities read); * 
t none; if they can do the work fine- 
counselors pre-select minority ' 

students; use college students to help- 
recruit at elementary and middle • 
"schools; early recognition; intensive^ 
program for parents; amount of work is . 
often a deterrent; minority instructors 
- m in advanced placement .courses. 

As can be seen from these responses, the racial 
imbalance in. high and low level* courses is a 
per.vasive phenomenon and it continues to~be a concern 
in high schools. with relatively large black student " 
populations, #any actions being taken to charfge the 
imbalance may be seen as cosmetic and there does not 
appear to-te. a .strong commitment or mandate from 
school boards to take corrective act'ioris. There wvre 
a ; number of ideias shared in questions 9 and" 10 that 
§2* .fu WOrt - h consideration, but our conclusion was 
that^hese were just ideas and few had been put to 
the test. . The need remains for school 'districts to 
select Strategies that have high potential, to 
develop and implement them, and to evaluate the .. 
results. In our opinion, only by direct, 
concenfrated effort with a commitment from the 
Superintendent and School Board, can effective steps 
be taken to change the racial imbalance «by class * 

level; • y * 
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GUIDANCE FROM STUDENTS AND STUDENT RECORDS 
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In April- 1981, when Shaker Heights students were 



enrolling for 1981-82 courses, research 



from this 
51 Shaker 
sw 

if level 
Lonnaire 



, project conducted personal interviews wii 
m Heights High School students. .The intervis 
contained quest-ions about factors" which we 
concluded influenced a student-' s selection 
of a course. A copy of the interview quesjU^.w.o*^ 
may be found in Appendix E. The student sample was a 
judgement sample' identified by high school 'staff , v 
based on quotas of certain student characteristics r 
that the researchers yanted in the .sample. Of the 
students interviewed, 5^ were black and 21 were 
white, 24 we„re female and 27 were male, 4 were in 
• nmtk^rdde, 19 in tenth grade, 22 in eleventh grade, 
and .6 in twelfth" grade.. Based 'on father's 
occupation, 50 were low SES and 17 were high. GPA's- 
were distributed fairly uniformly from' top to bottom 
with 16 students under 1 2. -D and 13 over 3.0. About 
90% planned to go to college. 

• * . 

When asked why they chose each course*that they 
•»did for the upcoming year, the reasons given, in 
order of frequency,, were: ' 

f 

—=---- challenging (usually about .30%) 
--- college -preparation (usually about 14%) 
--- required (usually about 12%) 

continuation of a sequence (usually about- 12%) 

, «•--- ;c6unselo,4 recommendation (usually about 4%) 

}Vhen asked-, who most influenced their decisions to 
take a course, '.the responses in order of frequency, 

myself (usually about- 25%) 

--- counselor (usually about 20%) 

--: teacher (usufelly abjbut 10%) . 

parent (usually about 8%) 

--- friends (usually about 6%) v 

--*- siblings (usually about 4%) 
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Influence , .. N.,yes 



1 N no % 



13 25.5 



1. - parent advice -38 "74.5 

2. ' what sibling 
. had taken '14 77 t . 

AH > Z7 - 5 36 . 70.6 

3. preparing for 
a'ftejr high . 

Sch001 ' 47. 92.2 4 7<g 

4. want the be^t • • ' - 
possible edu- 
cation, 45 Oft , 

. . 88 ' 2 . 6 11.8 

5. teacher's *r . L 
adVi " ■ . S2.0 25' 49.0 

6. .don't think* 
you could do 

well in high . . ' 

level-courses 21 ' 2 
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29 56.9 

7. want to be ' 
with friends 8 15 > 43 ^ 

8. counselor's 
advice- .' 3 6 

9. want ea'sy 
courses^ i 0 ' ' 19<6 



I 70 - 6 - 15 . 29.4 

4T 80.4. 

10. didn't hav£ o-' 

any choice « 31 . 4 / „/ ^ 

11 . • haven't taken • . ' « 

prerequisites 

for other * * 

C0UrS «. " 3 V 4 35 -•' 68 . t 

12. not inter- * 

. -ested in ^ * 

VOther courses. 18 . 3 5. 3 •* - 33 64 ; ? 

13. didn't know 

what .else to ** 

.. take ; . 13 • 2s - 5 ' . , 74.5 

14. wanted to get • . * 
certain 

teachers • 15 , . 29.4 ^5. Ve 
' ' ' 27 
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15. don't want to ' - 

spend a lot of * • 
^time on home- 

.Jr WOrk ^ 21.6. 40 * 7^.4 



^16. teacheVs-d ... 
>w think ,1 can do 
U2w>we*l 



ell in school 8 . . is77 43 84.3 

1 7. counselor 

doesn't' think ' * 

I can do well 

in school 5 , • 9.8 , 45 • S8..2 

18. concern over 

what other r 

students *• 
think ,9 



19. didn't think f . / / 




42 82.4 



aian-t tnink f ' / 

about my I • \ 

selections . \ 

that much . 9 % 17.6 42 82 4 

, 20.. wanted to ' H 
avoid 

. certain -a 
teachers 9 17.6 . 42 ' 82.4 •' 

When asked about what there was about the Shaker 
Heights system that caused •them to end up in the 
courses that they were taking, responses included : . 

big selection (7) J 

lower levels are easier (5) ■ 1 

---bad teachers (4) ' / 

- 'prerequisites (4)' ' ' . 

•V" g° ocl counselors (4) 

no choice* (2) " \ 

pressure in high levels (2) 

--- bad counselors (1) , 

'courses not offered (1) 

--- stay -with friends (1) 

«.h«!f. en i, i 5 k K? bout What »' over 311 their /ears in' 
school had influenced their placement in courses now 
and next year, responce -included:. ' , 

helpful teachers and counselors (15) 

• past courses (11) 

— family— (10) 

-jy what they wanted was available. (6) ■ 
. --- teachers and -counselors , not being helpful (3) 
» --- rr lends (.3) '-.>;- 
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, . general atmosphere (2) 

. easy courses (1) . »' 

--- structured .vocational courses (1) • 

When asked kbout whether there were nthor + w 
We should know about the system in Hit P ^ lngs 
responses included: Y Shaker Hei S h ts, 

* » * * 

"~" tV* 55 3 g00d system (11) 

--- I have more confidence in lower levels (5] 

" Jmmi°y er levels ' ar * for dummies (sp 
---counselors are not helpful (3)' 
--- teachers are not helpful (3) - 
--- it is hard to move; up levels f l 21 - ' 
--- it is a hard systejft" (2) • ' 
--- students ..make the decisions, .about 

. course selection (2) v 
--- coujse descriptions need to be changed f 21 
--- minorities cause problems, (2) , 8 1 J 




non^uppomje V s?udinJ e i aS < ither s «PP«t**e or 

-whetwihere a wan correlation'^ j o detlr,nlne ■ 

A -F N ^ ^ t 

/ P u PP9rtive Nonsupport'ive TOTAL', ' 

• 14 28 - 

.13 . 43 

total ; 44 2/ : • 7i 

The phi correlation coefficient wa<; u — 
generalizations that would lead'us to attribute the 

t , 

* - * 
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raci.al imbalance to one or a few causes. -Eaih of "the 
factors fisted o*n the student interview .questionnaire 
is a potential- influence on -course -level Selection. 
This does not imply, however, that schools cannot 
engineer programs to develop more black scholars. 
What it does suggest is c that the engineers must have 
. an intimate -knowledge- of tfhe* individuals who are 
being. proTnoted > into high level 'courses so that 
programs may, ber*ailored toXfit their needs. 

c , , We . look at the. low achieve students in 
Shaker Heights by race and 'SES to ,sf e if SES- 

-variables could be separated. We 'found almost all 
the lower achieving students in the? high school were 
black, and t almost all are children -of blue collar 
workers. An indication of parents occupation for the 
lowest achieving students may be 'found in Table 5 
We did not feel that it would be productive to 
further analyze student. data on SES due to the high 
correlations between race and' SES and the homogeneous 

.student characteristics Jrace,' SES) found in low and 
high level courses.. t V 




* TABLE % 

PARENTS'' OCCUPATIONS FOR LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS 



Fathefr 1 s - Occupation 
Teacher ^ ""~ 

- jjngi iveei - — 

•Professor 

Owner - Print Company 
Shopper — Ford 
\M\ Trust Company 

No indication 

Child Support Referee 
Principal 

Construction - Mason 
Machine Operator - Ford 
General Highway Express 

Orthopedic Surgeon 

Fisher/Fazio 

No indication - - J - 



Plant Operator, ■ 

No indication - 

Mailman * 
Special Equipment Operator 
Retired * 
Hyda* press Operator 
'Housekeeping Consultant 
Welder - TRW/ ' ^ 
.Self -employ/d/B-ar Owner 
•deceased ^ 



Owner 
Audobon 

Owner t < 

Forfeman/Roof ing • 
Owner 
' Physician 
District Mgr. /Ohio Bell 
Electirician/Welder * ' 

Mailjnan 

* t* 
.Laid off* 
principal 

Doctor /Anesthesiologist 

k Accountant * • 
%dwner * 
'Producer in advertising 



Mother's Occupation 
Accounting ) 
Bookkeeper 
Homemaker 

Medical Records Tech 
Not employed — 



Teacher 
Housewife 
Homemaker 
Chipper 

Asst . Manager/ 
Hair Stylist 
Executive Asst . 
Assembly - Ford 



Cook 

Post Office 
Housewife - 



MCA Office 

Housewife 

RN - VA Hospital 

Vocational Counselor 

Asst.* Credit Mgr. 
Inspector TRW. 
Whitman Co. (aunt) 
'Whitman Co. (aunt) 
Secretary 

Nurse 
Housewife 
Quality Manager 

Social Worker 
Senior Dir. /Ohio 
Bell 

Data Transcriber 
Supervisor 5 
Homemaker 

Asst. Principal • • 
-Hom-e > former nur^e 
C^erk/CSU 

Social Worker \ ' 

Lav Consultant 1 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 



ffti: 



Father's - Occupation 

Fire Investigator 

As_sembly/£Qxd 

Truck Driver 
.Unemployed 
Sr. VP/Bank . 
Asst. Princi p al ^ 



( 



<; 



Truck Driver 
Stockbroker 

No indication - - - - - 
Carpenter 
Republic Steel 
V.P, Marketing 
Unemplpyed *• 
Owns Catering Busings 0 
Owner ~* . 

Oyner \ * v 

Business Manager 

Gen. Manager/Cleveland Contractors 
Vice President 



Mother \ si Occupation 

RN - 

Labor/Bd. of Ed. 
Housewife 

Professor 

Airline Reservation 
Clerk 

Clerk/Post Office ; 
Secret ary /part - time 
Freelance Artist 



Housewi f e 
Bus Driver 
Clerk/City Ha 1-1 
Homemaker * 
Homemaker 
HQmemaker 
Foreman/Ford 
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V. DISCUSSION .„ 

\ 

At the beginning of this project y we viewed the 
evidence of » racial imbalance in advanced levels tf? 
courses as a selection and program development 
problem. We found from the initial site visit by 
external consultants "(arid later confirmed vby the 
teacher, student, and community surveys) that the 
problem is not one of identifying black gifted and 
talented youth or offering attractive programs for 
them. Instead, it was a problem of black children 
not choosing to take demanding advanced course work 
when it is offered. "Choosing" may not adequately 
describe the phenomena. Present were factors such as 
conscious and unconscious discrimination ■ by peers, 
V teachers, and counselors, as well as lack of 

information about how t.o make the school system work 
for the student. ' 

We found that there were a number of variables 
that operate in a school system to shape the course 
' selections of black students., Such variables include 



teacher influence (conscious 5 unconscious) 
counselor influence (conscious Jj un- 
conscious) 

parent , influence 1 \ 

' ■ student motivation ("academic" ethic) 

peer influence 

^ early school successes § failures 

(that ""are not remediated) 
-r- awe of, the- school system (not knowing 

about options er rights) y 
early history of skill development 

We perceived the racial imbalance problem as one" 
of natural selection which may be changed by 
educationally sg^und 'interventions . We then--,went 
about the tasJC*©!-. searching for grounded 
interventions that were likely to change the racial 
imbalance in high level course enrollments. Our 
surveys tq school systems yielded some important', 
ideas that should be'seriously considered. Our 
analysis -of support services and resources offered by 
Shaker Heights yielded other interventions that are 
developing a 1 history of impact-. The fact is, 
however, that -few -school districts have the- 
commitment or mandate -from their school board or 
'superintendent that will give impetus to this form of 
school improvement. Until such a commitment fs made, 
we believe that changes in the racial imbalance of 
enrollments -i-n high *leve*l courses will not be C 
forthcoming. ^Students and school personnel develop 



hi-stones of school .practices and educational 
"habits". Historical data such as those collected at 
Shaker Heights show the racial make-up of high level, 
course enrollments that will continue until a program 
.of development . of jlack scholars, is developed. 

The programming methods that appear to hold 
potential for moving black students into higher -level 
.courses include: , v 

teacher and counselor inservice to 

communicate awareness of the problem and 

motivational, support and instructional i 
' ' techniques that will help push the able 

black child into higher level , courses . 
"i establishment of a support group for 

advanced black students; peer group Support. 
--- orientation, programs for -black students that 

highlight services and resources available 

to them and their student rights. 
guidance department policies aimed at 

placing the student in the highest level 

possible, without racial bias. 
--- hand scheduling able students into groups of 

highly sympathetic teachers. ' 

keeping-ltrack of names of high achieving - 

students through elementary and junior high 
4 school 'so that they receive continued 

encouragement toward high academic 

achievement. *^ 
putting selected students with' teachers with 

skills necessary to work with special needs - 

of advancing black students. • 
--- orientation meetings for .parents of students 

targeted for advanced courses, 
--r a computerized tracking' system, for all 

students in the school district. 
an advanced course program beginning in 

elementary" school with racial quotas for " 
^ • enrollment. This is intended to bridge 

accelerated development from elementary * 

schotl to junior high school to senior high 

s-chool.in English -and mathe'mat ics . 

The literature also provides guidance for 
strategies that have potenti/l in changing the racial 
imbalance in 'advanced course lenrollments . 
Suggestions from- the literature that we have found' to 
be worth noting are provided fan Appendix H. 
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Returning to the three research 'questions that 
guided this project from its^beginning, we have found 
the following answers to thqs-e questions: 

✓ ♦ 

!• Why • does the • racial imbalance • exist by 
^ ' course ■ levels when course enrollment is 
- open to • tfte level ■ ot a ■ course - a pareivF ", 
or student xhooses ? ~ : ; 

. We found .that a number of factors 
.influence course level selection and 
e . >t that the decision to select a specific 

course .letfel is highly .personal. It is / 
not simply ,a* function of ability as 
' some would think. Instead, it is a 
. matter of motivation in some cases, 
■ unawareness or lack of guidance in 
" Some, a matter of "habit 11 in families 
that do not produce scholars in some, 
significant events in family or school 
\ or people in some, and in some cases 

\ ^^J? ee#r influence. Schools have not taken / 
a^strong. stand to commit themselves "tjO 
changiivg~the racial- imbalance o£ e^n 
. tt> make people aware of it'; The 
imbalance will undoubtedly continue 
until an intervention occurs from the 
school board or superintendent .* 

;\. / . f 

... m4 2. What ^enrollment ■ methods "will provide 

/ • - tair^ access tor DiacK students tolugh • 
level secondary • couf ses? 

m — — — t - - 

As we previously noted/ fair access 
■ ■ requires a firm commitment or mandate 

from the school board or superintendent 
and then a jtargeted plan which is 
carefully .monitored during its* 
implementation. There- are too many 
reasojis for- staying below the Advanced ' ' m * 
levels for black students to advance v 
naturally. 4 • 

'What methods can be used to remove the 
^ raciax^ay&aiance ot students si giiing~up , 
ior advanced secondary cofurses ? 

.A number of* promising methods were 
'discovered through this pjoject ahd 
listed in this report." The * - 
effectiveness of each method t remains'- to 4 
-*b,e studied, however. 



Programming methods used to reduce the' 
racial imbalance in advanced courses > 
are new and relatively untried. School 
districts are only now beginning to 
attend to the. problem of unbalanced 
enrollments by Level. With continued ' 
research and experience with 
alternative programming methods, new 
knowledge about effective intervention 
strategies should be forthcoming* 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW QUESTIONS , 




\ • • , . APPENDIX \ . 

J , . * , . Interview Questions . 

5t * ■ 

All: & - 

1. Are there any problems' with the levels system? 

' A 

2. . Any changes you would makq in the levels system? Why? • - 
•3^ What evidence 'is there that/ the levels system works? Doesn't work? 

4. Why is the ievels system an issue? What are the arguments on both sides of ^ 
the issue? What evidence is there to support each argument? 

5. Is there any reason ^o believe that the needs of all students are not being met? 
What evidence is there of this? 

e 

5. Why don't black students enroll iit Level 5? 

School Staff: ' • , . > . « 

© . 

-> 

1. Contrast the levels. Wtoat would happen if level 2 were removed? 

* 27 20% ^"graduates do not go to college. What are the black/white percentages 

. m of this group? Where do* they go? 

3. Describe the placement process. When do black or white students become isolated 
' x ' or do they? - _ e T 

4. What is the distribution of time in the district forjevel 2 students? for level 4 . 
k students? for level 5? " • f . r 

; - i 9 ' 

5. To what/ extent do students take different leWs indifferent courses?* / . 
6* To what extent do students move out of one level into anothenr? 

e * 

^„ 

* 7. What is the. system by which students choose- the level they want to be i?i? 
Where does parent involvement come in? 0 

8. tyhat do you think of grade weighting? Do students in lower track get A**s? 

> * ' , 1 
. . . , . . » 

^fconuminity Memb^fb: ( * % * , 

1, Have you tried to move your child across levels? Any barriers? J1 — - ^ 

2, When you participate. in school activities, what do you give up? 

What would you give up if you were to participate? ' * ,>/ 

** ' * 

3, Have you had any problems with the. Shaker School System? * . 

« & 
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Interview Questions (Continued) 



Students: 



1. What level are you in? How did you come to choose^his level? (Are you 
satisfied with your placement? ^ 

2. How long have you been in the S^haker Heights- School System? 

3. What' do you plan to do when you graduate? 



( I* 
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APPENDIX C 



Brook! ine Public Schools 
Brook! ine, Massachusetts 



Weston' Public Schools 
89 Wellesley Street 
Weston, Massachusetts ,02193 



Tenafly Public Schools 
27 West CI inton Avenue 
Tenafly., New Jersey 07090 



Westfield Public Schools 
305 Elm street 

Westfield, New Jersey 07090 



Gfea^Neck Public Schools 
Uni'on Free School District #7 
d 345JLakQViHe.R6ad 1 v $ M 

Great NecTc y New. York" 10020 9 



-Mantesset' Ptibfte. SchboTs * • • » 
Memorial"' PI ace ^ ■ # 

Manhasset, New' York : Ml03ti *. " 



Chappaqua Public Schools" 
650* King 'Street 
Chappaqua, New York 10514 

Wi 1 f^lamsvi 1 3e Cental Schools 
Georgetown Squafe . ^ 

522S Sheridan Drive , - : 

Wn/liamsvi'lleM^ew York 14221 

Mamaroneck Union Free 
School District #1 
740 West Post Road 
Mamaroneck, New York 10538 • 
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( Radnor TownshiVSchools 
\South Wayne Avenue . ' , 
\ayne, Pennsylvania, 19003.' 

^,Lower Meripn School District 
301 Montgomery Avenue % ' 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania ; 19003 



Lake Forest Community ' • ' 
High School District 

1285 N; McKinley Road ^/ 

Lake Forest, Illinois ^45 



.Lake Forest Elementary School 

95 West Deerpath ' 

Lake Forest, Illinois 60045 



* , Birmingham Public .Schools . 

Chester .& Martin Streets ; , 
f Birmingham, Michigan 48Q12 

^ Oakwoqd Ci'ty SchooJ District 
. ^20 Rubicon Road 
~ '/Dayton, Ohio- 45409 
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? Sh.prewood School District #4 
,%.X$*QJ E/Xapitol Drive * 
"Shorewood, Wisconsin 53211 



°V Etlirta Pftbllc Schools 
— ^Independent 'School 
\„ District No. 273 ' 
4660 W^' '77th Street • 
* Edinaf Minnesota' 55435. 



(a). 



SHAKER HEIGHTS CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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5 OFFICE OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

15600 Parkland Drive < 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 
(216) 92M400 



Jack p. taylor 

Superintendent 

GUY M.SCONZO 
Director 
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Dr A KarrvPlath, Super in tenden t 
Administrative -Office 
Highland Park High School Dist. No. 113 
1040 Park Avenue West N 
Highland t Park^lL 60035 

Dear DrCJPlath: 



October 8, 1980 



\ 



The Board of Education and Administration of # the Shaker Heights 
City School District are currently reviewing our use of weighted 
grades anA\ course levels a's^ t'hey relate to = ou*r educational offerings. 
Specifically, we are very much interested, in "considering new ways^ 
in whicfi our levels system in particular can be' ijmp roved and 
s trengthened . to meet the needs of our student, population . 

To this end, we are seeking to JLearn as much as possible about 
those school systems nationally 'which share in the fortune of being 
considered lighthouse educational systems. We would greatly appre- 
ciate y'our, or one of your staff members,), takirrg the time to share 
with us ' any * information which you have covering the fallowing 
ques tions s 1 , 



Does ydur ^ejdLycatijonal sys tern use ai\y form of 
leveling ability grouping or tracking as part 
'ojf your instructional strategy? 

IF YES: What is the system and how dp. you 
facilitate student access, teacher 
in-service, *public awareness, etc.? 

IF NO': - Why not? * ' ° - * 



Does your secondary education division use any 
form of*gra*Le weighting practice? 

IFiYES: What is it and why is it used? 

IF Ut): Why not? ' 



\ 



In your levels, ability group^nTT or tracking 
system, what means have you established to 
assure student mobility within and among the^ 
^abilities groups or tracks? V 



Have you established any^ specific support • 
programs (i.e., teacher in-service, student 
Assistance, e^c . ) which are aimed at the* need 
for encouraging and preparing students to 
enroll and succeed in higher levels, abilities 
groups or tracks? 



IF YES: What are those 



programs ' 



«<m. Add ^ t i° nall y» " e wo"l° very much appreciate your supplying us 
with such demographic d^ta about your school system as tSt.l enroll 

i^l^'t ? 86 ° f min ° rit y students, student-teacher ratio, as we 
~~*e- anything e^se you may think would be useful information. 

v. We have taken the liberty of sending you., under separate cover 
information about the Shaker Heigh ts* S chool District relative to the 
very questions we are asking of you. While the information yU can* 
supply us will be. a tremendous help to our review, we believe. that 
information sharing ^is a two-way street. . , 

Thank you in advance for your invaldable time and cooperation 
If we can ever be of*any assistance to yj&u , please don't hesitate to 
call on us • • 

. I look forward to hearing fromyou as soon, as. possible. 
Kindest personal regards . 



GMS : HN 



Very sincerely^ yours, 

Guyy^T>^on2o, Bh.D. 
Adnfenis trative Assistant 
to tW^Superintenden t 
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APPENDIX D 

* - Group I ^ <* 

SURVEY CONDUCTED AT SHAKER HEIGHTS* 

e * 
t e \ 

C0LUK3IA K TOH SCHOOL. Hew Jersey — ' &n r oilmen t: 2261 ^ 
*Undrity scuoents: 11.8/c; Student-teacher ratio: 1 3rfT*^ ! • 

Most courses have a minimum of lj.'16vels. These levels 
are weighted in rank; The higher the level, the 
better the rank. Counselors and staff may move students 
from one level to another at' any time.y The only 
incentive for achievement that is necessary is* the 
class ranking. ° i 

•i * 

EVAKSTOS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL , Evanston, Illinois --. 
Ain-grity students: 35/°.' » 

Academic department (Hath, Science, Social Studies, 
Foreign Languages) has inability levels. These 
levels are open: a parent or student may request 
placement iri any *of the levels without faculty 
recommendation. There is ^weighted grading s system — 
in AP courses, an A = p; in'Hpnors courses, an "A - Uo, • 
and. in low and regular courses, an A = Pe # er~pressure 
is very great. Attempts at giving students support 
has not worked will in the past, v but efforts are 
continuing in that direction. ' * 

r 

- GRETatneck spHOffr.S i New York — Enrollment: 12b0; Minority, 
students: ly-o; student-teacher ratio: - * • .j fe ■ 

Each subject atfea has ability groups. If counselor, 
teacher and department^ head concur, a student can 
be moved from one group to another*. There is no 
weighting of ^grades. • # « 

KILLS , \incinnati, Ohio — Enrollment: =996; 
S tucen D- ceachejx raxiot 20 - 1 1 



Pour criteria u'tili^er? in ability grouping:, teacher 
recominerin :■ ion , d r, \e*itt tr i tion of mastery, scores ^ 
oil achiev/ - ^nc rr:i d-;n_ons crated ability* * In 

A? ccurvcs A : , ■* > I 1 . richer recommendations 
are usee: to z:. /i * ^ scu^.-nts of what group- they should -J 
be in, . 

: ' • I 



4^ 



\ 



3* 



* SCARSDALE . New York -r Students are grouped by 
'•ability in each subject; A' student could be in 

^vHcnors Math/ and in remedial English, -There is 
m> weighting of. grad'es. There is considerable 
mobility among the ability groups. There are no 
support systems, but none seem necessary. . • 



WEBSTER GROVES . Missouri —.Enrollment: 1^90; Mtoojpity 
studentsr 17,oj Student-teacher ratio: 16-1. » i 

Courses such* as^al^ebra, chemistry, ^biology hav^V^-v 
two levels^/ A & Honors' an{| AP courses are ofT^red * 
in other courses. ^An H is ^ivefr when a teacher ^ / 
feels that a stud eo.t has done outstanding work.. / 
Students move easily frotfTone to another level. 
There are no specific Support systems. 

flEW TRIER HIGH SCHOOL , North Grove, Illinois ~ . 
Enrollment: U9)ti. 

Ability grouping is practice,^ i;n most' sub jec*ts . There 
is also weighted grading. In '8th grade,* students 
take a, series of apt^'tfcce/^chicvenent tes^s. With # - 
these results, c^ass records, teacher evaluation « 
and a personalis ter^ie***, a student is placed in 
different levels in different subjects. Parents 
and 'students can as A /c <£or. level changes - if to a 
higher ..level r at any time if to a lower level, 
only ar registration time. 



-OAK PARK ,. Oak Park, Michigan Eni'ollmen t : i^OOO; 

* Minority 'students: kS'^i student-teacher ratio: 23-1/ 

Generally,' the^ courses are pot leveled. However, 
•there are ^optional courses which -are of varied difficulty, 
Counselors 4 advise students*on what course 'they* are 
."best suited for,/^ut the student is free to choose*^ 
whichever course they wgnt. ' There is no grade 



weighting. TSac 



in- Servians are offered to help 



understanding of cultural backgrounds of students. 



ST. LOUIS 3ARK SENIOR HIGH' SCHOOL , St. Louis Park, 'Minnesota 
Enrollment 1 990. ** 



iliiy groups are used in the areas of language,, math, 
ience, and social .studies. 1 College prep courses ,are' 



Abili: 
scienc 

offered in these areas. There 15 no weighting oi\ 
grade?. 'Pall,, 1980 srfw the establishment of a support 
group for gifted/talented 'stjytc^r) ts . 



|ERiC 

^ejjmjwbimJiIij ^, 
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LEXINGTON'. Lexington, Massachusetts* — Enrollment: 6093; 
Minority students: 7-8£; Sfeud,ent-teacher ratio-: 16 * f. 

The high' school leveling- system is a 6 point 
-system, with 0 indicating an unle-veled course,, and 
5 indicating the highest" level of "difficulty . There 
is no grade weighting. High school students are 
free to choose any level course they wish, if the 
prerequisite has been compldtjsd. 

MANSFIELD . Storrs,, Connecticut — Enrollment: 1200. 

There is no leveling or ability grouping 'nor - * 

weighted grading. Teacher iri-services are held to 
deal with such issues as fencouragdng students to 
improve their performance. 



MT. LBRANtfN- htqtj snyp,pT, . Pittsburg, Pennsylvania - 
Enrollment:: 272 4 1 . 

There are phased courses, as'wellas advanced 
placement. Extracurricular activities are also 
available. In AP courses, an A = 5, B = l± 9 C = 2, 



. .v 
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Columbia High SchQOl . School district of South Orange and Maple Wood, New Jersey 



Total Enrollment - 2261 ' # 
% Minority - il.8Z 

Student to Teacher Ratio : 1 to 13.4 

Q* l q "Our edupational system does use a form of leveling, ability grouping, 

or tracking as jp&'rt of our instructional strategy. Most academic ' 
subjects have a minimum of four levels of* "groupings where every enrollment 
permits division. Course numbers indicate the level of each section. Students 1 
may select bourses, but their placement in the level of the course is thepire- * 
rogative' Si* 1 the school or personnel. Staff members make recommendations to 
guidance counselors regarding' course level, for each student in the following 
year. The practice of the guidance department is £o place the student in the 
highest possible sect'iciff each year, and if he can not succeed at that level, ' 
move *him to a lower level during the school' year 

■ • • . y : ' v - 

Q. 2 * Columbia High School has a weighted^ class rank. Jhe level of the section 

m . in the grade constitutes the basis for class rank. Class r^nkis used 
ojily as a predictor of possible college success, There ±a no honor roll, honor 
society, cr honor? at graduation at Columbia, High School/ In discusisicns with 
college admis^icjis .personnel, the information perceived by this school district's 
personnel indic^ti^ ^that our weighted diss rank is. much fairer and more accurate 
f or 'the 'purpos<Ffor "which it is used. * ' ' 

.- ■ •■ • . • • 

Q. 3 Staff members and counselors may move i the student t to the appropriate level 

at ; any time during tfie school' year. By statting the student^at the high- 
est possible level each, ^ear, it'is possible to move easily to a lower section, 
if necessary. . . • ' 

Q. £ Cla^sjrank alone provides the necessary encouragement Ji§ students to 
enrouTC^and succeed io higher. level groups. 



Eyanston Township High School , Located in Evanston, Illinois. 



% Minority - 35% 

Q. 1 We have four*,abiiity levels in our academic department (Math ^Science, 

Social Studies, English, Foreign Languages), rQle ability, regular, 
honors, and advanced placement. We dc^not hav£ ability grouping in our # 
elective departments or in physical education. 'We have had* this system for 
as long as anyone can remember, so 'have little problems with "public awareness. 
Since we are a desegregated system and , approximately 35% of our students are 
black, we have maintained an 'open tract' system— that is, a parent or student 
may request, placement in apy ability group without faculty Recommendation.. \ 
We have found 0 that that rarely happens. , . * * 

k9 t * 

4 . ' » ' 

t ^ 

Q. 2 We have a grade weighting system but only at the. uppdi; end of the , 

tracking system. In determining class rank, we use the following system 

* % 
Low ability and Regular Honors : Advanced Placement x 

A = 4 points > , 4.5 ' * : ' 5.0 

* B =. 3 < 3.5 ■/ 4.0 

. .C - 2, " • 2.5, • * • 3.0 ' 

D - 1 " , ' .1.5 2.0 • , 

It is used because we believe that a student shoujd be able to earn an A 
at arty ability. }evel. Without grade weighting, our teachers had given the 
students of lower ability only D's' and failing grades, with an occasional 
C thrown in,* Conversely, students in upper levels should also 'earn C's and,, 
D f s if they^ deserve them. Since a Q. in an honors class* often indicates • the 
same or a superior level of achievement as does an A at a lower level, a 
grade -weighting system feeere. to matte sense. % 

Q/ 3 Since .peer-pressure against achieving blacks in our schools is fierce, 

we have attempted to group black .students in honors .claljjjyp so that they 
can receive peer support % This h^s'not worked very well in th3(^kst because 
we h&ven'TT "dorte it very ve^.. We have randomly plunked'6 or 7, black students/ 
into honors classes imd expected them to make it/ -We a^e currently working .on 
a plan in which we viUf. (if get names of high achieving i>lack from Junior 
high principals. (<2J hdnd schedule groups of these students "into groups of 
highly sympathetic teachers. (.3) try to form a support .group for achieving 
black student^ -outside the classroom. i 

* This last is something that, is at this point still a' djc earn in' our eyes « 
instead of a fully formulated ^program. 



Great neck v Public Schools 

Location: Greatneck, New York 
Total Enrollment - 1200 
% Minority Students - 15% 
Student Teacher Ratio - 1 to 14 



Students^ coiae from diversified socio-economic backgrounds. Some live 
in homes .worth several hundreds of thousands of dollars, and other^ are on 
welfare. " • h , - 



Q. 1 We have a course offering booklet r orientation meetings r parent meetings, 

visits by guidance ^^unselors to classes before* registration period begins, 
and discussion by classroom teachers. ~ _ • J» ^ 



c. 



Q. 2 No, the Superintendent is not in agreement with the propqsal to weight 
honors courses. 



Q. Z There are ability groups in each subject area. They act independently 

of each other. Students need not be in- a previous grade honors section 
* to apply or be admitted. Students are counseled out when teacher, department 
heacT, and guidance Counselor concur. 



Q. 4 Are there any supp6rt programs? No* 

/ ■ 41 * t~ 



v., • . . * 

Indian Htlls Exempted Village Schools ♦ Located in, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Total Enrollment - 996 r / 

Student to teacher "ratio - 20 to 1 ' , 

Q. 1 In answer to your first question about, the system of criteria used, 

there ^re four criteria, used in ability grouping at the middle school 
and senior high schood levels. These*** four are as follows: 

Teacher recommendation-, demonstration of mastery of district-wide 
development basfefeskills , staggering- scqres* on achievement tests, 
t y and demonstrated ability through grade point average. 

^ These are new criteria and our publijc has not been totally informed, 
about this system. 

* ' $ ' 

Q. 2 In reply to the* second question concerning grade weighting practice, 

we do use grade weighting in, our advanced placement foreign language, 
English, Science, Social Studies and Mathematics courses at' the High School 
level. An A is 5 pbints, a B is 4" points, etc. instead of the traditional 
4 pjttnt system. 4 ^ / L 

t 

v ' . * 

Q* 3 YourthirS question asks about studeat mobility within our ability 

groups. Ir. response to this I wi/ll briefly indicate that the first 
ten weeks of each school year, is a critical'*period in which individual 
teachers can contact parents /nd s&dents to advise them of any recommended 
change, up or* down, in ability groups.. ( ' 

Q. 4 In reply to your last question concefning supoort. programs or counseling 

of students,, into higher levels, I shoyld answer this by indicating .that 
our guidance .department works very closely wit*R teachers, parents and students 
in verifying che proper placement of students in appropriate classes. 
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Scarsdale Public Schools . Located Scarsdale, New York. 

Q. 1 We do have a system of ability grouping. Essentially, students are 

grouped by subject matter into two or three ability levels — remedial, 
mainstreamed, and honors. Grouping varies from subject to Subject --i.e. , a 
student in honors English may he in remedial math. The system is .presented 
to students and parents in a variety of ways — individual conferences with , 
counselors, group meetings with school administrators antf counselors, class- 
rotaT discussion by teachers, a written course of .study. Students only enter 
the remedial or honors groups on recommendation of the teachers. However, if 
a parent is insistent, we shall often give a student a' chance. 

< i 
Q. 2 We do not weight grades when we rafacour students ^ Honors courses are 

equal to others in quantifying student grades. .We do not weight grades 
because we think our school is competitive enough. If an'honor^ course is, - 
weighted more heavily than a regular coutse, then we fear that our students 
would feel even mora pressure to be in honors courses. In addition, we believe 
that a logical extension of the practice of weighting honors'gracfes inore_ heavily 
than other grades is to weight remedial grades less heavily than Others. This 
practice wooild increase the stigma of these students. j 

\v' / 

Q„ 3 With no objective evidence,- I confidently say that there is considerable 

mobility of stude^s among the higher ability t group5. Perhaps, because 
our population £g reasonably homogeneous to begin.'with, students move with 
regularity from one group to another, depending on their level of performance *' 
and their motivation. * 

Q. 4 We do not havfe specific support programs to encourage stuclentsb to sefek 
greater, challenges academically. On the other hand,* we 4o not seem to 
need them. Again, the community remains highly competitive. .Bath students 
and parents sh&re a sense 'of the. value of academic achievement. Students are 
highly motivated. ^ " f . 
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' Webster Groves High School , Located in Webster^ Groves , Missouri, 

Total Enrollment - 1490 * \ , 

2 Minority - 17% 9 . f f ■ 

Teacher-student ratio^ 1 to 16 




Q. 1 In basic, courses such'as algebra, Chemistry, biology, eltc, courses 
are offered at two levels',- A and B. The' A courses emphasize theory 

fchile B courses tak^ a •practical, hands-on apjprcach^to the subject/ , 

Students .arp^idvised by counselors and iiteijructoEs as to an' appropriate 

level for them ro take, however, final decision is made by the student and 

his/her parents. % * • « ^ 

Honors and- AP courses are available to the students in American History, 
English, American Studies, Math, and Science. For the most part, the qurri- 
culum in these courses is at college" freshman level. 

Q. 2 The only type of x^eighting is a bonus grade-point' which is indicated by 

3n"H grade when a teacher feels that a student's work is of a distinctively 4 
superior nature *arid that the wprk completed is over and above that which students 
ordintftily do to receive an A grade. 'When awarding an H gradfe the teacher, and - 
*at le?st one other department member (usually the department Chairpersor^ must 
concur that the work is ofH'rate quality. No other weighting'is done. 

Q. 3* In most*- courselg A and B levels are scheduled in parallel so that students 
*can easily be mpved from one level go the othfer. The majority of change's 
are from the A level to the B l£vel. • ' v . 

* * ' 

Q. 4 No, there are no specific support programs available. 
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New Trier High School Wfest . Located in North Grove, Illinois. 

* * 

New T<ier High School district consists of two four year high schools - 
with a total enrollment of 4918 students. *. * 

New Trier High School has for many years practiced ability* grouping ' * 
in most of its subject offerings. The assumptions underlying 'this practice 
are: first, that stud^pts learn better when they are in classes designed 
for them, and, second, that teacher^ can design courses to meet the particular 
needs of students c when students are grouped ^according to ability. 

. The. ability level of a particular cotirse is reflected in the third digit 

classification following' the subject name.' An explanation_of each digit 
follows: ' . ' ' * 

J * * 

Subjects offered at the 5 level are 'advanced courses offering college* 

level work. 5 level courses are offered only in the senior year. Seniors are 

selected for 5 level courses from 4 level courses upon the approval of the > 
department chairman. ' \ t 

Subjects offered at the 4 level are exam courses for able students.]* 
Subjects- are studied* in greater depth and frequently at a f ast^r* pace than at 
other levels. m ^ 

3 — • • 

Courses offered at the 3 level are designed for students whcf can be 

expected^to do good work in subjects moderately p'aced and o£ moderate difficulty 

' 2 — • *■ - - ' 

Courses offered at the 2 Jevel are designed for students who can work 

best at d slower pace and who need particular help in the development of ^ 

specific skills. 

Courses offered at tha I level are for students. who have experienced 
considerable difficulty in the subject and who can benefit from special atten- 
tion and a. specially designe4 curriculum? ^ 

" 9— * ' - * * ' * s ' 

Courses offefed with 9 designation are unleveled~and may.be taken 

by all students, although those who have experienced (difficulty in academic 

wprk should consult with the department chairman before enrolling. 

All minor subjects are designated 8. "Minors 'are not cocvputed in 
students 1 class rank. % ' * . 



Q. 2 Npw Trier assigns different values to graces achiev^d«at different 
' ability levels for determining the student ! s rank in class. Since 
ability levels at which courses are taken do not appear onjils transcript,, 
weighted averages reflect the nature and difficulty of the work required on 
the different ability levels. Since an A achieved at another, the weighted 
average helps colleges tc distinguish between the degrees of achievement 
attained* bv New Trier students. 
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Q. 3 .Dealing with student mobility: 'In their v eighth grade .year, students 

who plim on entering New 'Trier take an Extensive series of aptitude and 
achievement tests. The results of these testsf the student U 8th "grade re- 
cords, the advisors or honferoom teachers evaluation, and a personal interview 
by the 'freshmen advisory panel in determining *t£ie* initial placemen£_of . students 
inability groups. - It is nok at >air iiaufeual §or a student to findhimself in 
diffetent* ability levels in different subjects. 

, New Trier makes every effort to place Students' in the ability group in 
which they can best, learn. It is of n:ours# natural for students, parents, and 
advisors to want to present the most attractive transcript possible to col- 
leges* Students and parents seriously disagreeing'with a particular course 
placement may, after consultation with 'the appropriate instructional and student 
services personnel,' initiate a'rdquest for change of level by filling out and 
signing 3 lucta. Parental and student request for placement in a higher level 
not recommended by school person&eTl may be made at the time of registration ort^ 
during the course* of the semesters' Parental and student requests f.or placement 
in a lower level thah that rfe'commended by student school 'personnel, may be made, 
however, only at the time of registration* 
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Oak Park School District . Oak Park, Michigan. _ # " 

The Oak Park .School district has an enrollment slightly below 4000, with 
a black population of about 45%. We are receiving an increasing number of 
foreign-born students, mainly Chaldean. Nearly 10% of student population' >' 
is foreign-born. Student-teacher ratio is approximately,. 23 to !♦ 

Q. 1. Generally, the answer to this question is No. However, there are ' 
^ c optional courses of varied difficulty in both middle school and high 
school. Students are counseled regarding* courses best stiited to' their* 
achievement levels and interests, but if they or their parents choose these 
other courses; they are free to pursue them. 

* Some years ago, we did have tracts and found that they tended to keep 
students stratified with practically no mobility. The tract led to labelling 
of students by teachers and by other s.tudents. 

Q. 2 No, all courses have equal weight in computing honor point average. 

We have discovered no compelling reason for weighting. Students are 
encouraged to take/ the courses which will be of greatest value to them and 
not to choose them on the basjLs of anticipated marks ^ 

Q,~3— As stated above* we have no tracked program or any system of assigning 
students on stratified basis. We do offer multiple electives in high* • 
school and middle school and students -are counseled to elect those courses to 
be consistent with their personal goals' and with a level of difficulty jfritji 
which they can be successful. However, students are offered choices which 

they may exercise during each orientation period. 

• »» 

Q. 4 Insei;vice activities are conducted for staff to assist them in learning 

moYe about the learning and cultural backgrounds of their students. 
The inservice activities have emphasized how to work with the difference in 
entry and achievement levels of their students. All secondary teachers . have 
received training' as teachers of reading and writing* 

'Students are offered remedial help in basic skills if they are deficient 
it* any of the language arts, communications skills", or mathematics. 
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St, Louis Parjc Senior High School . Located in St. Louis, Park , Minnesota. 

* * ) 

Total enrollment - Sr. High 1998, including 44 hearing impaired. 

*» 

Q. 1 St* Louis Park Schools do have ability groups in language arts, 

mathematics, science, and social studies. College prep courses are 
offered in these areas. 

% 

Q. 2 St. Louis Park does not use any form of grade weighting practice. This 
decision was made by the faculty. 

- x . • ' ' 

Q. 3- Students may move within and among groups as needs and abilities are 
evaluated, t s 

r c~ •' ' 

Q. 4 A support group for the gifted/talented students was established in the 
♦ 'Fall of 1980 by the Council of the Gifted. 
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Lexington Public Schools . Located Lexington, Massachusetts, 

TotaX enrollment - "6093. 

% Minority students - 7 to 8%. * 

Student-teacher ratio - 1 to 16. 



Q. 



5 / . 

1* With respect to ability grouping -and leveling we^have several systems 



operating. 



B. 



At the junior high school, generally three levels exist fh math, 
foreign languag^, social studies, science and English, with the 
exception of 7tl\ grade social ^fUdies, science and English which 
kre grouped heterogeneously . The decision to modify grouping 
practices in the three 7th grade subjects was made after, considerable 
study and discussion. I am "including a *tudy of 'junior high in- 
structional . grouping practices which contain' a good deal of— inf ormation 
on theSe*'practices in the junior high school. In order, to ass;is.t 
teachers with instruction in heterogeneous classes- we have organized 
a number of in-service prpgraras. We have also h^ld a number of orientr 
ation sessions *f or parents and organized ? a speaker series on the de- 
velopmental^ needs of early adolescents. * 

4 

At the high-school, courses are— designed according to level of dif- 
■ ficulty f%om 0 to 5, 0 indicating an unleveled course and 5 indicating 
tl^fe highest level of difficulty, . + • fr. 



We do not use a&y weighting of grades. Instead we introduced last year a 
temporary rfecord which contains information relative to -students per- 



formance in every course in the distribution- of grades within that course. 



Q. j3 With respect to mobility, at the junior high level teachers* monitor , 

student progress »and are able to recommend changes in level.' In addition, 
parents and students m^>; make formal requests. At the high school, students , are 
free to elect courses of any^ level of difficulty assuming they have, in some 
cases, completed the necessary prerequisites. 



Q. 4 



With respect to in-eervice programs to encourage success in higher levelSj 
we have tried through a number of programs to put -teachers with skills 



necessary to diagnose student capability and interests more precisely and to 
respond to these. Our reasoning is that with the appropriate instructional 
approach, matched either t3*the students learning style or to his diagnosed 
cognitive abilities he could achieve more and experiences greater success. 
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Mansfield Public Schools r- Located Storts, Connecticut. * 

v * • 

* Total enrollment - just under 1200 stud-ents. 

% Minority - very low. Those who are there tend to 'have parents employed 
by the university at professional - levels. - * • 

Mansfield Public Schools serves the;*community as a Kindergarten through 8th * 
grade. They do not have a High school system. 

r 

Q. 1 The*Mansfi£ld Public Schools do not use any , form of level, ability^ 

grouping, or tracking, except with the course itself such as Latin at 
the 7th and 8th grade level tends to attract students of higher ability. . Our 
reason for not using the tracking system is based on the view that a betero-c " 
geneous group allows above average students in ability to continue' to achieve 
at a. rate appropriate to their potential and intends to enhance -the performance 
of below average^ ability students. We believe that the' responsibility to im- 
prove the performance of below average ability students is s of great significance 
and yet remains one of the most difficult tasks in education. In my opinion 
the most singularly important method available is heterogeneous grouping. I 
am also confident that above average students will, during the course of the ' 
day, be attracted to one another in ways which provide adequate stimulation and 
growth. . 

We do not use any form of grade weighting. We believe that the most 
frequent use of such information pertains to the needs* of colleges and univer- * 
sities as they attempt to select their incoming clients. , It is my* opinion » 
that forced titles of an advanced nature, along with test date, provides suf- * 
ficient information, for* £hat purpose. v ♦ 



3 Regarding the tHird question, since we do not use ability grouping or 
tracking, we are not concerned about mobility issues tfithin groups or 
tracks. . • 



Q. 4 We do "offer teacher inservice programs which deal with the issues of 

encouraging students to improve their performance.. There .is nothing ^ 
particularly unique about these programs aside from- t)ie fact they are basically 
teacher-designed and teacher-administered. * • 
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Mt. Lebanon High School ' . , ' 

Location, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 

Total enrollment, high school grades- 9 - 12 = 2721 A 

' V; ; V/ 

§ At the senior hi.gh sghool the 'basic education program for students 
is realized with phased courses in various subject areas, as well as, * • 
advanced placement courses in English,- Mathematics,* Social Studies, 
Science and Foreigh languages .and .special oppqftunities in the areas of 
interdisciplinary fine arts and practical arts* Opportunities for excep- 
tional students are also available through extracurricular activities 
sponsored by the school district and through independent studies, commun- 
ity learning projects and various forms of differentiated assignments. 



£lass rank is^ determined at the end of each semester in grades -11 ■ 
and 12 by ranking the students in order according to quality point average. 
4 The student having the highest quality [foint average is' number one* in the - 
class. The quality point average used for determining .class rank is based 
on' all semester grades and is earned in classes that meet^four days per • 
week, starting with.the first semester of the 9th. grade.- Quality points 
are assigned f to grades earned- in all regular s-ubjects that meet four dafys . 
pef week as follows: * % r \ 0 

A = 4, B r 3, C = 2, , D = 1 , E = 0, N = 0 ~\ 



Pass/fail courses are not computed in the computation of class rank. 

The only deviation from these vah^s qccurjs, in grades>earn&d in t&e 
final qr terminal year of advanced, placement courses" where quality poiiits- 
are earned as follows: , * , '* ' 



A = 5, ' 8 = 4, C =. 2 * . 

* (If a student .falls below A or B quality work-in an advanced placement 
course, tie/she ntay. be.as^ked to transfer to a regular course in the'satfie 
subject, at the -teachers /discretion)'* D^=. T, E = 0, N = 0/ 



Group' 2—§urvey ♦Conducted by Evaluation Center 

f * 

* * <» 

rf Birmingham Public School's ' 
Birmingham, Michigan . , ' - . 

■ Emboli ment--9, 427 - « ' ' s " 

Minority Students--2% v ; * f 

Stude»t-teacher ratid--25:1 * ' \ * * <■ " 1 ' u. 

Ability grouping, is used, throughout K - 12^prog'ram. A't/seconda ry Level \ 

tracking is most commonly used in language, math and scierice. Grades are 

* weighted . - - - % > 

/ 

Tenafly High School ' 
TenafTy, New Jersey ' " 

Enrollment- -1,043 ' ' , 

s 

There are honors courses and A. P. courses (l^vel -1), courses of 
average difficulty (level 2), and remedial cours'es (level 3). Weighted 
grading is utilized. Level T~ A s 5v'BV4-„ etc . ' level 2— A=4.-6, etc. 
Level 3 ~A=4, etc. ¥ . ' / 

Great NeclT'Public Schoo ls .*.- • k v *" \ •■ \r 

.Great' Neck, New York " . „ 

Thef*e are tenors and AP courses- at this system. However, there are no 

weighted grades. ' . * > 

Manhasset Junior-Senior High School . N 

"Manhass^fc, New Y'orf^ . * 

Enrol Iment—teZS (grades 7 - 12)?' / , 

Minority Students- -10*,,- . ' ' * * 

107 Teachers ,~ counselors, and administrators * • „ 

tfath, science and foreign languages have ,^elerc(ted groupings at the 
secondary level. There is no weighting of;gradesT , 



" lowefrjferlion School District 
~\ ^ Ardimjre ? Pennsy 1 vani a 

. U* Enrollment— 6799 ' 

Minority Students— 6% * 
* * Student-teacher vratio-*- 20 : 1 



7 



..In 'the middle scfibol*, students are grouped two ways:- eithef by 
advanced courses/ or within 1 course there is differentiated instruction. 
At the high schools there are levels 5, 4; 3, and 2 as well as regular and 

1 4 

"honors- courses. Weighted grades are used, but do not 'hold a great deal of 
importance. ' . 



Lak^ forest School District (Elementary) * 
Lake Eorest, Illinois' < , , 

Enrollment— 1535 

/Minority Students— 1 -Z% s 4 * 
^Studentrteach^r ratio— 14.3:1 , 



Weighted gracing is not used. Ability grouping starts in 5th grade. 
5th/6th, grade— low7 average, high, and gifted for math and English. In 
grades 7/8 there are also tracks for French and Spanish. Science has high, 
average ^and low tracks. 



Lake Forest (High School)' 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
Enrollment— 1614 



Advanced placement,. honoVs, regular, basic courses- are offered. 
Students may be enrolled in an honors course jn one area and a' basic course ■ 
in^lnother areaT^tc/ 6PA figures on a 5-point scale. AP -andlionors courses 
4 weighted an additional ,5.> . *. » 
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.Raflner High School ° . ' ' * ' 

Radner* Pennsylvania " - 

. Advanced placement and honors courses are offered at the high school. 

St^dents^J n these courses have weighted graces— A=l, etc. Regular courses- 
« 

'arq graded on the A=4, etc. basis. 

>« . . • 

Horace Greeley High School ! ' . • • 

Chappaqua, New York ~ ■ •> • 

Enroll nwnt— 1258 1 

Student/teacher ratio--14:l ' - 

.* > ♦ 

AP courses— English, math, science, foreign Tanguages,- history. There 

' • r 

weighting of grades. ' "\- * • 



Brook! ine Public Schools • . _ 
Brook! inei Massachusetts . 

8 schools, .K - 8 y , 

3 highschool, 2137 students in 9-12 

207 Asian Students and 175 Black students in Grades 9-12 

' ' ' • .' 

This school district has a levels system wher*e the levels are: 

Advanced Placement, Honors, Standard, Basic* Weighted grading is only * 

done for Advanced Placement courses where 1 A=5.0, B+=4.0, B=3.C. Placement , 

into a level for a course is done: through an elaborate and personalized ' 

counseling process for each individual student. ' ^ 

« 
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Brpokline Public Schools 
Brook! ine, Massachusetts 

This school district had a tracking system at one time that started 

in first grade, but it was abandoned when" they found that higher ability 

•students wanted 'out of their track by junior high school so that they could 

be in classes with their- friends. Now Bfooklyte has. a levels system where- 

'the levels are: 

\ Advanced Placement 

Honors 

Standard x 4 

» » 

< Basic «' . • . . 

;♦ * *. . * 

There is no weighted grading except for advanced placement courses where 

* v ■* * 

^n A=5.0, B*=4.0, B-3.0. Mudents in Advanced Placement, are required to 
take a qualifying examination to get into the course and a national college 
placement exam (Educational Testing Service) at the end of the course to 
get college credit. ( . . 

- » 

The placement of students into <4 pat«ticular levels of course? is accomp- 

'**'.«. • • ' 

11 shed through an elaborate *nd highly personal counseling system. The records 

* ' ' • - 
of each student are reviewed by a counselor (there are 13 counselors in the 

high school for 2137 students), an administrative team, the department 

chairman for each course, and the,teacher for each course. Their collective 

Judgment determines the placement of *the>student .in each course. Every 

student is watchecV using a computer system by the -administrative team. If 

a change in course level is' requested by anyone, statements are required by 

the student, parent, department chairman, teacher, and counselor. The final' 
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cfeqision is made by the House Teacher,' a member of the administrative team. 

Bnookline has a K-8 (8 'schools) , 9-12 grade organization with .2137 
students In grades '9-12 (High .school ) . There are over 500 course offerinqs 
in /the district. Minority populations include 207 Asian students and 175 
Black students, a number of 'whom are bused from Boston. Their student body 
comes from 57 countries and there hre 27'' different languages represented. 
About 80% of the graduates go to college, enrollments are holding and even 
increasing and the dropout -rate is about 1%. 
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ApWndIX E - 

r Strategies for .Assist ing Students 
In Attaining Bigh Levels of Achievement 

V; * J 

Resources and strategies to aid students have 
been addressed by the Shaker heights City School 
District in several dpQtmfent s\ including; Assisting 
Students In Attaining Higher Levels of Achievement ; 
ana The Shaker Schools: A commitment to • Excellence 
' basic Skills, ESEA TjLtleTT i 7 ~/\ ] ' : 
■ • * * ». 

For the purp&stes of clarity in* this 'section, 
resources are defined % as available support c systems in 
tfte local *and broader community and within the school 
district, but not a di.re.ct function of the school 
system; while strategies* have been defined as 
programs and procedures implemented by the school 
district. 

"a » * 

Resources us s ed In the Shaker Heights City School 
District have been identified as: universities, 
♦churches, community association, SHARE, Dad's Club, 
Office, for Youth', Youth Center, and Kent State 
Educational Desegregations-Assistance Center (REDS). 
The above resources were/identified during %he KEDS 
workshop in M^rch, 1980^[ From interviews and 
documentation from the district, further explanation 
of these resourses was-npt elaborate qr.\prevelan£ . „ 
Informat ioYt,p££jsent^# indicated that churches and 
youth center^in Cleveland provide tutoring programs 
for student^ in the community. Information in the 
Parents 1 Hanobtok indicates one function of the Dad ! s 
Club is presenting awards to students who maintain a 
grade point average of "3. 5 during' junior and senior 
high With awards presented at the 9th and' 12fh gr^4e , 
levels. Ofcher information regarding* community / 
support systems was'not presented .during interviews 

pr viewed. in distMct documentation. 

i , - 

, Strategies as* defined . by available documentation 
include a larg.e listing of prQgrams directly related 
to' students wj&&ch include: ^ hieving Academic ' 
E xcellence Prffgranr (A. A. E. )* ,^High School Tutoring 
"Center,. Elementary .Drop-in Tutoring Center, Advanced 
Course' ProgratySj Push- EXC£L V - Program, individualized 
programs,, to assist students iji^pursuit of^academic • 
excellence .(whi^h , include th£ Center; reading 
teachers, Catalyst Program" and Pupil Per$£nnel 
.Services).' Strategies 'listed .that arernot. di f ectly . 
related .to students, But are a "function of the'\ 
administration and staff kre: Equal Opportunity* in * 
the Classroom (EOC) , r e o r g a n i z'a tion o± the;counsel in g 
and guidance program, 'non-ins-trjjctipnal 'in-service 



program, program plaining guide, individual course 
selection .sheet, staff communication, letter- to 
parents concerning openness of level systems PTA 
'newsletter,Wgraduate level course of ferings , 'board 
policy on human relations; and. goal setting. A brief 
description of each follows: e 6 . 

Achieving Academic Excellence Program (ME ) 

Recoiriendations were made during" the summer of 
1979 by a group of professional staff members for * 
achieving academic excellence through equal education 
opportunities for all stu^s. The mult i- faceted 
program included student contact activities staff ' 
development and district -wi\de .efforts . The'general 
recommendations of the committee arfci/or goals 
included: A - 6 

1. The promotion of fairriess and good 
discipline throughou-tr the schools by 
establishing and^pholding high standards ' 

. for a.11. . A 

2. -Improving the qualify of instruction. 
X , Improving student performance in the 

• , classroom as measured by standardized and 
teacher-developed tests. 

4. Better utilization of staff strengths and* 
more help for overcoming weaknesses. 

5. Increasing the level of involvement of the 
entire learning community, administration, 
staff, students,, "parents, etc". 

. .6. Promoting co-curricular activities. 
^7. Improving everyone's self-image (students 

staff, parents, etc.). - * 

B. Improving relationships with parents -and 
utilizing their perceptions to enhance 
educational opportunities in the district 
t9. Re-evaluating and/of establishing criteria 

for placement in special programs. 
10. Encouraging the Board of Education to • 
, re-examine Board policy and its 
• . ( implementation in- the light of this 
<g , ' committee's essential task. 

For each segment of the educational community 
specific recommendations^Cas they relate specif i-eally 
to level 2 students) were outlined, as follows: 

From the Board of 'Education " J . ' 

7 1 ke-evalliate^the present philosophy and 
.' _ vp^oJj > clre^--iTi order^ to ensure that they 

promote academic excellence for all students. 
2. Explore tHe use of outside, consultants . to 
^ . provide additional indicators of the 
• y < district's progress in meeting the_goals as 
set'foj^eh i%the report. . 

• * i ■ 
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Worn the Community 

■Fundamental to providing equal educational 
opportunities is the need to develop school 
and community environments, which promote 
genuine understanding and mutual respect for 
people of diverse backgrounds and cultures. 

From the Superintendent <* 

~ ^ Lonnnue visiting the schawls periodically 
and attend staff meetings in each building 
to give positive support to the efforts of 
the staff in carrying out the goals of 
* • academic excellence..') . 

2. Continue meeting with 'building 
administrators to evaluate the progress df 

• » the program for a/hieving academic , L 
excellence. - • | 

3. Meet with the Key-Parent .Liaison(s). 

4. Begin meeting with student representatives 
from all buildings concerning issues of race 
relations and academic achievement 

From ^Central Aaministrat ion 

^ Mandate to ail building administrators * that 
they must foster an atmosphere of' 
e/lucational excellence for all students and 
monitor this directive and make 
recommendations fQr "change when necessary. 

2. Include minorities on the faculty and 

f administrative-^staff that reflect the rac-ial 

population of the district. 

3. Make sure that staff members who are in 
minority .groups have positions of status and 
prestige eqgual to those of the majority 
Minority staff members should have authority 
and influence equal to, and perceived <to be 
equal to, those of the majority. 

From Building Administrato rs 

On curriculum: J 
K 1. Determine- uJjether ability or (chievment 

procedures result in over-representation of ' 
. minority students in lower level tracts and 
groupings. *■ 
2. Promote the upward mobility f of all students 
into more challenging courses. 

/ 

On co-curricular activities: 

1. When the school provides for co-curricular 
1 activities, make sure 'that equat access and 

^encouragement exist for sAl students. 
< *, 2 -' Require that/staff (activity sponsors) 
T' . actively seek out a", cross-sect ion of the 

. students for -participation in athletics and 
• other activities. 
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On home and school'- communication: 

1. Survey the school's parent organization, if 
any major ethnic group is under-represented 

.take positive action to enlist additional 
representation. 

2. j\hen there are parent or community concerns 
about the equity of -school policies or 
practices, form a representative advisory 

<>- group to help clarify policies. 

On staff: 

Mandate to all teachers and counselors tMat 
they must foster an atmosphere of 
. educational excellence for all students^and 
encourage and support those students " who are 
recommended" for enrollment for more 
demanding ,subject-s and courses. 

On curriculum: 

Survey lower level courses where mindrity 
over-representation is likely to exist. 
Provide remedial and extra tutorial services 
m an effort to upgrade skills. 

. On rules anq^discipline : 
, * Institute, an alternative to' suspension /T 
program with referral and support" activities. 

and Pupil P ersonnel Services 
, i. lullill teacner contract to the optimum by — 
respecting, caring for, and educating each 
student. b 
2. Be aware of the impact of teacher 

expectation on academic achievement. ^ 
Be informed of the cultural and historical 
background of the school's minority as well 
^as majprity students. * 

4. Provide situations" in which students off 
differentr abilities, races and cultural " 
backgrounds can interact cooperatively to 

♦ * meet their goals. . • 

5. Recognize that parents bear the major' 
-responsibility for their children; give the 

parents cooperation and support in art . 
atmosphere of mutual -respect . 

On teachej^tudent interaction: 

1. , -RecopPe/reward the academic achievement of 

brigjit minority children. 

2. Assign students to four/five member- 
_ • multiracial learning teams. 

- .3. Integrate co-curricular activities, 
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On Communicating Ilow Expectations of Students: 

1. Insist on active participation from all v 
students. 

2. Be willing* to 'repeat, or -reword questions, o'r 
provide a £lue for' responses . 

3. l\ait longer for responses. 

Jiie sincere in the evaluat ion of responses . 
5. Criticize less f^requeTTtly . , : 

* 6. Praise and/o>r confirm correct answers. 

7. Seat students preceived ^fs low )achievers 
, ' close to the teacher. . * 

F.rom Non -instruct ional. Staff T 

~ 1 . Provide orientation to the philosophy of- 

* ' equal educational opportunities for all to 

. ? new employees. ^ , 

2. A section on dealing equally and fairly with 
all people should be , included * in the 
evaluat ion forms . 

3. • . Non-instructional staff should receive 

.orientation in -Hfcw to dial with'the public 
effectively! * 
. 4. There should be a revision of all 

non-instructional staff handbooks to* include 
a section on public relations, 

>From Student s , 
^ 17 Stuaents will participate in incorp.orat ing 

Student's Responsibilities in the school's 

handbook. 

2. Students will help to organize and* 
participate pos-itively in the schools 1 human 
relations groups. 

3. Students will become involved in organizing 
support systems to help peers. 

4\ Students will become involved in utilizing a 
talent. bank of professional staff. 

, * I ' ■ 
From Parent s r * . • 1 

1 . >, Demonstrate interest 'in- attending and„ 

participating in'school functions such as 

conferences, programs, ppen^ houses, or 
co^curriculaTr activities. 

2. Communicate concerns initially to teachers 
ana reserve judgement unt i 1 checking facts . 

3. Become active in establishing a Key-Parent, 
program in '^our school community. 

.i 

In General , ^ 
5 V. provide inservice training for all staff 

n jnembers in the area of equal opportunities 
in the classroom. 
2. Spt .up drop-in tutoring centers open Monday 
through Thursday evenings. 



3. Establish councils for 'human felatiojis 

A composed .of students at the secondary level 

4. Hire a Key-Parent liaison person(s). 

5. Set up an early remediation system involving 
parents and intervene 'when the- child first * 
falls behind. 

/ 6. Consider hiring a curriculum specialist who 
-could coordinate curriculum work, K-12, . 
paying close attention to the special needs- 
of low achieving children. ^ 

7. Establish a workshop in human relat ions for ' 
the non-instructional staff on NEOTA Day. 

8. Bring graduate level courses for credit into 
the district on a regular basis. Courses on 
mastery teaching, racism, black history, 

• . , techniques for encouraging reluctant ♦ 
learners, update on educational research* 
etc. 

9. Develop a packet of materials which are 
designed to attain the goals set .forth- in 
this proposal and to help evaluate progress 
toward these goals." • ' 

Responses to this section were selected from 
interviews with district personnel, and from district 
documents: Assisting .-Students in Attai ning Academic 

Excellence and A commitment to Excel lence. Other 

resources are noted in the text. : — 

Progress has been made on. the A. A. E. prog/ram 
since the Board of Education approved the conimittee's 
reporKon September 11, 1979,. In regard to the 
specify recommendations for building admini sfrators 
all building principals and staff developed their own 
A.A.E* strategies and plans in the fall of 1979 * 
Individual building plans, according to the 
information reviewed, enacted most of the 
recommendations that, were selected from the original 
proposal. Other student oriented programs designed 
to help students who qualify for lev.el 2 or are • 
defined as under-acJteevers are describe*, it should-^ 
be noted that none/of the programs^identif ied 
specific- and exclusive goals for level 2 students 
only.^ From.th'eir over all goals, specific level 2 
stuuent needs were identified. Therefore, all 
programs listed have been reviewed. ' 

High School Tutoring " ' 

w™ Th f cent , er which has been in operation since . 
1979, has served. 472 students during the. first six- 
months. The report indicates that 481' of tHe total 
were minority students and 51% non-minority. The 
administration planned for the tutoring center to , 



4 

£?Sf\ nU \°!! rin8 198a " 81 ^th additional-progr^^of 
Jkiill? 9PS ° n StUdy ' writ ! n S> a f d test ta^jfg 

Elementary Drop-in Tutoring Center 

* During the summer' of 1980, a prjpsal was " 
• % submitted to •develop the 'elementa^fdrop-in tutor'ine 
program as., described in, the A.A.£.\eco»Sda?ioS 5 
-Modefwafrer'the high 'school tutoring cTntlr \ he ^ 
program proposal included a strong Xren^ / 
involvemert-t.;. \ 0 da^ta w*s reviewed oh' this program 

wete°?ne- fotTcf in d$SCri P fibn J? the^r.graS r g 0 o g als- 
were tne. follU'ing .components found: (al assfst-ino 

•.students w*J have deficiencies in basic skiili as 8 
measured byWhi evement ' -scores ; (b) early skill 
assistance a$> a preventive measure: (c) attenuating tn 
motivate and eirhanc£ learning; (d) involving parent ^ 

Jbre effectively an .helping their children Si?" " 
school related skllBs; (e) providing, resources for 

?OTiSs'?c?it V/ .^"^ ^ e t-g^%nd S workshops on 
topics .related to student academic skills. ' 

Advanced -Course .Wo^raj ^ " * . $ « 

• t . Jhe prdgrain is - ,ae^neH"to .bffer an opportunity - 
tor students', to w.aWin h/gh -academic 'goa^s 'through 
hLS*?ih by ; S ? rV1 ^g ! A bfee from ePeSenJary ™ 8 
high sthool leve*ls;4 and 4. Two classes are. offered 
in tng^ish; math.an'd Jcienk at each o^he' ir high ' 
schools. An additional effort has been^ad^ to 
, insure one third minority enrollment, Th^.goal of 
: t hrs program is to have -minority students enrolled in 
■advanced courses at the. jr .high level to. enhance 
sS^i SUCC , e f , ln ' the r adva ^ed level copses' in high ' 
' JSf?;. 1, ■ t, electlon of rodents for'this prog A. 
classes t ^ "^eria as 'the special projects 
classes, teacher/adrnmistrat^t recommendations ' ' 
achievement test scores, and' latest scores. ?his 
program was scheduled t o select students by . - 

SrSn&S/ 1979 " K ° datk /Viewed'regarding 
Push -EXCEL Program . '••,*_ 

thp i > oli 1 " tXC J L haS eaisted ^ the high* school since 
the 197* academic; year. The purpose of this program ' 

(uarents^ IIT» 'I* P art ^"P^ion of the cowSnit" - 
(parents media, business, .industry, Jitudents'and 
educators) m a coordinated ef fort stimulate" * 
academic excellence. According to district 
documents there is^n increasing number of student's • 
.who have become aware of the pr^ram and its goal's 
and have demonstrated . the ir supfcorfby. participating 
in Push-EXCEL .activities*. Morelstudetots have 'become 
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"assertive in their efforts to guide their own 
education by s e e k i'n&^e a c h e*r assistance and have used- 

. the .program staff JRervices to a larger extent 
than e,ver before, ^^^^P"'' 

. - Pp.ents are referring students ,to the program and 
are,, showing a strong 'desire to participate in the 
t . program goals by helping the ir^chi ldren at honte.". 

. Data, . maicates^that 278 students individually 
participated in conferences with' the" Rush- EXCEL staff 

•aur.iwg tte 1979>-b0 school year, and 269 out of 55*b . 
student^' signeo pleages for academic excellence 
through the program. The program has been active" "in ' 

"developing ano holding workshops for counseling, 
career and vocational . education, /job interviewing 
skills, financial*, .aid-and community vpTunteer 
services. - Addi t'ipjia 1 1-y ; -the program has sponsored 
voter registration- drives, group counsel ing parent 
workshops, race relations workshops, home and parent/ 
visitations, and presentations to community groups/ 
from the evaluation of the objectives submitted for 
the district's Report, the* Push-EXCEL Program has 
been successful! in meeting its objectives for the two 

'months, reported, • Mar c.1i- April-:, 1980. * 

• * * * ' • "'' ^' 

Indiviuualized programs to'assist students in the 
pursuit of, academic excellence. * ^ 

The Cen ter ' ' • ■ . • • . . ' * 

~ ■ • » '. . 

. . The ^ Center is a, counseling, tutorial .jbroe ram 
presenting a multi-faceted approach to academic/ and ' 
behavioral problems. . In operation since 1979, <4ls 
mam function is the t in-school suspension program 
however, its resources and services are available'to 
any student. Referrals may b& for, suspension or ' 

• selt-referfal . ' Suspended students "complete ' 
assignments of the classroom teacher -in addition to 
participating in group discussions designed to* 
encourage, an exchange on problems and'eoncerns and 1o 
share, experiences. Resource personnel work 'with ' 
student^ on a. one-to-one basis:-— 'Such resource 

•personnel -include" reading .and 's tudy skills teachers', 
faculty, counselors, ■ EXCEt staff ; vocational and *ob ■ 
placement personnely -juvenile officials - ']/ 

peer-counselors, scholarship personnel , 'social •« f " 

.workers, guidance counselors, psychologist and. .Shaker 
Heights, Youth ,C.eftter. staff, in 197D, the Center 
recorded 175-formaJ suspensions and 160 other 
s-tudents/ '..Kd racial data was reviewed regarding -the . . 
use of the Center. b> race or, lefel. * . 
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The Catalyst Program 

From interviews with administrators, the Catalyst 
Program was' described as being designed for students 
who Kant to earn credit for a non-traditional 
academic program, Begun in the 197,2-73 school year 
the program- allows a sjtudent, by, signing a contract' 
(.defining their expected performance goals and' ' 
objectives and hto they will achieve the-creditl with 
* the program director, to obtain required course 
credit outside the traditional school program. The 
program participants are- generally ofr two 'extremes,: 
those who a're- behind or not able to meet curriculum 
demands traditionally, and those who are seeking 
aavanceti or additional course credits. In both . ' 
ca-ses, '.t'he^stuaent is expected to. meet the*ex'act 
guidelines' that the*' course, is designed . to meet dvrWh 
the year. Sponsors' in the community are "used -as ' 
teachers in spme case's .to act as teacher/mentor for 
stu.den.ts. Community sponsors^are expected to be, 
degr.eeo or experts in their field! Independent study 
programs : a/e courses taken outside the .traditional - 
school program bufare elective credits* rather than 
the •••required courses of the Catalyst Program..'' This- 
progpSm -has been used as a bridge for students who 
are attempting .to move into a higher level or nfore 
intensive; program.. In most cases, however, ' ■ 1 
independent study was described at the beginning of a 
level 3 course, •especially if- taught by a "certified • 
teacher. . Community 'participants generallysdo not 
have t«he expertise to; decide, a level fer a course. 
Science programs are described "as being level 4 for - 
■advance* science credits taken independently. This is' 
done- with the- cooperation- of the department head tt> 
determine what constitutes level 4 work. Most level 
2 students who take independent courseware enrolled 
because of classes failed or>to make iff work, 
accord ing/tojrtiter view resources. On occasion, level. 
.2 students have taken independent study classes for- 
interest, that are not offered in'the sjchoof • ' 

curriculum. Auto mechanics is one example. 

Special Education • . / 

.,»»,- . -' 

Three objectives were defined for tjie special 
education program: (1) to provide instruction which 
is\appropriat^^or the individual needs of each child* 
in a g^ven program, (2) to design- and implement 
on-going, -evaluative procedures* Which'will indicate " 
the eff ectiyeness oi each, child's individual program 
and* inc-oTporate the needed changes,"- and (3) to 
provide th^ese services' in aecorda-nce with appropriate 
procedural safeguards. The assessment procedures 
seek, information from all appropriate areas of the- 



child's functioning ana environment for the purposes 
of yielding implications fo.r intervention strategies 
.ana/or educational programming. Included in this' 
assessment are the child's educational performance 
learning characteristics ana unique educational 
nee-os-.*- The service delivery process include* 
referral,, assessment, placement, and periodic 
review. Parents are c6nsidered active and vital 
participants in all "phases of the indent if icat ion • 
evaluation, placement and review process. If a ' 
communication barrier is^ observed, the -district is 
described as t-aking whatever action is necessary to 
insure tnat tne pa-rents unaerstand all proceedings. 

Strategies, that are a function of the administration 
and .staf £ are : », 

Equal .Opportunity in the Classroom Inservic,e ( bOC) 

/ ParticipaiuV in the EO-C Program receive an 
intensive ana extensive vieu of teacher ' behavior in 
the- classroom^ 'Ieachers are made aware of how they 
.mterate^\vith all stucents in the classroom uith the 
expectkd. Outcomes th'at .they will- be better trained to 
promote positive student grov.th. Prior to 'fall 
1980, .sixty-^our professional staff had completed the 
training and the, administration was commrtted to ■ 
continuing % the program uith goals of having all . 
professional staff members go through the training* 

Reorganization of Counsel ing' ana Guidance Pro gram 

4 The reorganization of this program was to improve 
counseling sstaff communication with students and- '' 
parents. -In" a-oing so, -the, following areas *ere- • 
defined:?* ' . * ' - 



•1. Peer-Counseling -- students ar'e trained to 
help other students in affective *m cognitive . 
areas. { 'The progj-am -is in operation in the . . 
secondary byi-ldings,-: Ther.e are approximately 75 
students providing services and -approximately 50%- 

- are in jf minority group. ' The program has been - 
eftective- m working yithygfu'denfs who have had 
serious deficiencies ii^a/aHem'ic work aatefdini- 

"to documents _ of the district. •. . . -j 

** • '• . ..] • *. •* : • • ' . ' 

-,2. Group/Guidance ( -- A technique used to x 
cdynteract. negative- peer. - inf /ue^nc-es of .junior and 
senior -high "Students, -This'* program involves % - 

■ group discu>ss4on*'regardi.ng. scheduling; .stutTK 
habits, and personal" problems > • ■ " \ ". * 



3. Counting Assignments -- counselors are 
assigned to a grade- level and remain with ' that 
grade until they. leave junior or senior high in 

•an effort to improve student and parent awareness 
?* the defined person at school charged with the 
responsibilities tor counseling., . . 

4. ft Irfcreasea services -'- inservice .programs for 
counselors have been initiated with emphasis on 
.improving the minority/Ttuaelits^^rticipation ' 
into the mainstream' of/ academics 

5. College,^ Career information Dissemination 
-- atfhree night Col legfe/Career Program has-been 
.initiated along with ir/formal dissemination of 
college information to/enhance the opportunity 
for students to be admitted into colleges that 
represent their first choice. . 



The following. efforts were made to seek the upgrading 
of black students .in the area of levels: 

1. Eia^Uasis.-was stressed to department heads to 
encourage all staff members to se6k students in their 
current courses, to -take higher .level courses.- 

. 2. A form was made available' t<y all. -staff members 
for documenting their efforts. - \ ' ' 

3. All .counselors were eficouraged to have - * 
students consider a Mgher level course during* 
conferences. h '. b * 




i. 4. • A signed ionn by parent* included the 
statement, "Parent signature indicates approval "o, 

•course anc level^select ioji". and was 1 placed directly 
under the l.me the^parent signed on so that the 
parent understood what' they, were signing, 

* . # • . 

Non-instructional Inservice ' . 1 

~ ' - ' 5 ... I 

This ;prog nam was initiated*- to provide, the- 
non-instructional staff with' iss'ues that tire an-.' 
integral part of the educational process including: , 

a. orientation 't£ the philosophy of equal ■ 
■ ' *. educatipiraT opportunity >' „ • • : 

* . '. 

b: awareness of how to' deal equally with all • 
students \ • ' 
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. ■ •. v-(. 

• c. awareness of school policies and regulations 
and how to, enforce them or report ' infractions to 
the appropriate personnel. 

d. orientation on how to deal with *tl\e public 
effectively. / * - . 

Grad uate. Level Courses' • • < 

• * ■ • — : . . • - 

T't As . a .recortfiftendatioTi- of AAE, the University ©f ! 
Akron and Cleveland- State IhSiversity have offer.eek' 
.graduate Jevel credit courses -in the'shakef Heights . 
City School District for the upgrading of the ' 
professional staff', and with, the outcome*of improving 
the aoility of .the professional- staff ■ in. delivering 
-services 1 to all students in -'the district*! According 

S.to trie- guidelines of the AAE recommendations, the 
classes were to address race relations, ethnic 
history-, etc. One course description reviewed was 
entitled, "Actirve Learning'' in the Elementary 
Classroom," a'n exploration of the Piagetial theory. 
One objective of this course indicated a'goal of 
inventing useful classroom strategies for- interveninc 
effectively to help all children attain their 
intellectual potential', particularly those who are 
,the hardest to* teach. 

( • • . 

According' to district documents^ other in school 
'Strategies listed "included materials* and .publications 
, and/or policies that are reflective of the district's 
- goals of providing quality educationa-1 -services to* 
* all students. IrvclutfetT in this category was 
mfqrmation regarding the Board policy on human 
.relations, PTA newsletter, ' goal, setting, program 
planning piae and- the, individual course .select ion 
.sheet Ih all publications, the distract identified 
et forts to facilitate parent awareness of level 
•placement and encourage -parent involvesfeht in student 
course selection. . 

The information described' above of the pro«rams 
in tn.e Shakes Heights City School" District are° v 
designed to improve the academic achievement of all » 
underachieving stu.dents,*a disproportionate number of 
whom ase minority students ,. ajid 'are furthfer rooted in" 
-the pursuit of the- district mission, to achieve * - 
..'excellence for all, according to district 'document A 
.Commitment to Excellence. - • - - r 



-In response^ to' the" review tcJaliw for improving • 
strategies to -help unaerachievers-, school district 
staff listed' £'h,<^: fpllouing strategies: 

* " + * 
* 1. Improve coordination of Basic Skills Program* 

2. Project iXCbL should be expanded into 
elemelitary school 

3. Improve the condition of the Elementary 
Tutoring Center. 

4. Develop Early Childhood Education* in the 
district t b 

5. Raise teacher expectations. , ' 

6. Expand pre^kindergarten program witft parent- " 
to lavement. ; ' 



'skills * 
writing , 



i nvo lavement 

7. For^each grade level , "develop a 
criteria for promo t ion for readin-g , 
spelliiVgv an^ arithmetic- • 

8. Program for students uho lack grade- level 
skills. • r 

9. ' Abolishliomogeneous grouping in elementary 
schools . „ j - 

. 10. No pull-out programs for special services - 
they neeo continuity. 

ll;Eliminate humiliating behaviors rhat comnound 
poor sfelf-iiaage." ^ , 

* 12. Parent education and outreach "regafrcring 
rational choice' of lev^l selection. 
13. have tup teachers comb ine ' level - 2" $ 3 to gain 
advantage of two appropachesr to the subject'and 
utilize positive paer ^pressure ' techniques . 

' *s. :" : : " 

on. the interviews of* administrators, regarding - 
ciul education in the Shaker freight s„«C'ity School 
District, the "program was further described . 




are 



The district provides iQr a learning disability 
program..in every secondary building and. there is a / 
tutor, in almost .all buildings. Programs' include*: 
P ositive behavior Classes - >a program for severe 
behavior problems in.t^e eieirfenta,ry Qevel. There- 
two units of the programs* t hat , -se"rfVe the ensire 
district-, ana one unit fo'r thef;junior high school. 
Students are placed in_Jhxs._pr6.graB) phon tit- is-" — 
-fretetiiiih^o t,hat the primary clause o& 'academic, 
problems is behavior rather- than learning 
disability, '(if the -behavior "is so- severe sfehat 
child's behavior is-, not- appropriate . fo\ public 
school; thei^i- residential,, treatment iaciMties are 
us^ed.) The re'sident-ial facilit-y is financed. in part 
by special .education funds, makinL^the e'dufrafion part 
6f the, placement, public, ' 7 . ^ x & ' 
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hastwooci Day Treatment Facility • ,$. 

-Regionally^fundea by the Cuyahoga County Board 
the center is utilized' for emotionally disturbed ' 
•children where they attend the center as well as take 
*»ome courses at their home school- on. a part-time 
^^^ba s is. 

Developmental Delay Program , 

It is for .three and'four year old children 
suspecteo *ct havfng learning 'disabilities of some 
type. o 

Severe Multiple Impairment Program > ' 

It is for children age 6 -to 11 who are severlv 
retarueu. . / y 

Also ihciuoea in the category of special 
education is aii early entrance program for children 
Kho siiov. exceptional ability from age 4 1/2 to 5 
Additional!) , the district has speech and langua_go 
programs f^r processing, patterning, and articulation. 

/earning oisablea stuaents are identified from 
mul/ifcctor criteria including standardized test 
results, reports Jgr.oE. hearing and speech 's.peciali sts 
- * s r c } 1 - a , s tne teaching specialist placement team. 

school staff, principal, teacher and special 
- education staff, as a team", 'determine -if the child i's 
j eligible for .services. While the program is based on" 
a mainstream philosophy, the child may be in the 
..regular classroom part of the -day as. well <as receive 
r. special suppoit frcr. the 'LD program. The racial 
. Pff" 1 ? 11 ? 1 ? - o£ the program is described as being 
T bOVc.inority, and in 'respect to ■ the 'total school 

pppdUtion; the minority :non -minority percentage runs 



\<k ' • In respect to minority children in LD classrooms, 
•• ' ^ .nondiscriminatory nfulti -faceted; testing is utilized 

^ to alrevrat^ the >r.oblem of Mas.ed assessment' through 
t . standardized- testing .th\t. influence"* latest' scores ' 
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APPENDIX F (CONTINUED) . . 
JNFORHATION FOR THE SHAKER -HEIGHTS' CITY'SCHOOL DISTRICT 



PART I i • 



1. Name and address of school . district: 



ii 



2. . Name of 'school 



3^, Name of a contact persqn within the school administration: 



4.* 
5. 



District's total school enrollment: 
High school enrollment: ' 



1. 

2. 

1, 
4. 



- PART II 

Do you have Advanced" Placement courses ,at the high school level. 



Do you have remedial c'ourses at the^n'gh school level? 
Are advanced p-lacement or remedial courses electives? 



yes 
yes 
£es 



ff yes, what procedures are used fpr placing students in the courses? 
(Check all that apply) >x * 



a. 

A 

•fc>.' 
c. 
d, 

* 

e. 
e. 



teacher recommendation . 



_ counselor recommendation 
_ self selection v 

* 

parental pressure 
peer group -pressure 
_ other^ (please describe) 



no 
no 
no 




5. ' If advanced placement or remedial! .courses are not/^lectives, what procedures 
.are. used 'for placing' students -into such coursed? 



Are minority student enrollments in both th£ advanced placement and 
remedial/courses proportionate to yourtotal high school enrollment? 



yes 



no 



a, / What are the percentages in the advanced placement courses?* 



% white students 



% minority students 



b. What are the percentages in the remedial courses? 



% white students 



% minority students 



In your opinion, what are the causes of low minority enrollment in advanced 
placement courses in this po^ntry when it happens? (Check all that apply) 
t * 
. intelligence ' 



a. 
b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 
f, 

g- 

h. 

i : 



economic status 

family background- 

teadier perceptions of student 

counselor perceptions of student 

student perceptions of teacher 



^ lack of .student motivation 

_ peer pressurex 

_ Othen (please describe). 



:Do you feel that minority student enrollment In advanced placement courses L 
is a problem in your district? * yes s no 

If yes,- why? * ' ..' - '" ' • ' /* 



a. 'Ha's tfiis been a problem in the past? 
B. Do you foresee this as continuing to be a concern? 



yes 
yes 



no 



c. 



Why; 



.f . ' 



t 



What 4 approaches havq been taken in your district to increase minority 
stude/it enrolment ii> adv-anced courses? 

»a. Describe (please describe in detail)*' 

i 

. (.ex: teacher' in-service: Who conducts' the program? What is covered? 
-\ . Who else is involved? How long is the program?) ' 



4 



Can you re commend .other methods to make advanced placement courses more 
accessible to minority students? ' 

a-, ' Describe (please describe in detail) • 



* 

V 



• . 1 ? — : •"- - 3 ; — : — 

Was there a 'mandate for your dis^i'ct to address the problem of ■low minority 
enrollment in advanced placement classes? . yes no 

-If there was a mandate, did H come from.,. . (check all that apply) 

* , court • » • 

community '* v 

k • . ' J / 
^chool board * ^ 



superintendent 



13. 

\ 
14. 



15. 



16. 



Are there any support systems in your district specifically designed to 
discourage minority* students from dropping out of advanced placement 
courses? * -^ yes no 

If yes, are they ... (check all that apply) 

tutoring 

'regular counseling sessions 



"\ . regular .contacts with parents 
minimum time limits spent enrolled in course 



*b. 



b. 



Do you know of any other districts which. are faced with the problem 
of disproportionately low minority enrollments -in advanced placement 
courses'and disproportionately high minority enrollments ,in remedial 
courses? J yes v -ho 

• r 

♦ 

If yes, please give the name and address of the distfict(s): 



i 
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Do you know of any individuals or school districts which have ' 
successfully dealt with the problem of jow minority enrollment 
in advanced placement courses or disproportionately high minority 
enrollments in remedial courses? ' '_ '-yes no v 

4 1 ' 1 

If yes, .please give the name and address of the individuals) or 
jjistr-ict(s). . # 
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Comments: 
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Thank you for taking the time to share you r^knowl edge with us. The enrollment of 
.minority -students in advanced secondary course's is /n issue facing many "school 
districts in this country and your responses will^ contribute greatly to our under-' 
standing of the >ssue and^ our. ability to respond to it. 



-So- 



APPENDIX 6 

STUDENT. INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 
Shaker Heights Research Project 



, DIRECTIONS: Be sure to greet the student pleasantly arid make him or her com- 
fortable. Explain that the purpose of this talk is to learn why they 
cho^e the particular courses that they did for next year. This informa- 
tions/ill- help the- school district to plan courses for the future. Every- 
• thing that the student -tells you will be held in the strictest confidence 
and their name will not be used when the information they give us is . 
reported. 

. A. Sm&fem CHARACTERISTICS . . *V 



Race: ; 2; Sex: 

3-. • Grade Level : 



4. s Father^s Occupation : 

5. "Mother's 'Occupation: 



6. GPA: . . '« 



7. Plans .after High' School ; 



8. How. long have you been. in the Shaker Heights School District? yrs. 



• <4 *» 
B. /COURSE SELECTIONS FOR NEXT YEAR 

s • ' „ Why*- did you select ' Did any person influence 

Course Leve l *t-his course?*, this choice?* 

— . 



1. 
2. 
3'. 
4. 
5. 
6' 



/ 1 



C/ IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT POTENTIAL INFLUENCES OF COURSE SELECTION 

' \ ; ' ' ' * 

SAY : "I am going to .read to you several things that may have influenced your 

- decision to take particular courses. For each one tell me>df it was 

important to you' gr not. - ■ * 



**Here is where rapport becomes important. * you may rreed to probe for the 
real reasons ; ' 
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' (circle one) 
• • INFLUENCE ' IMPORTANT? ANY COMMENTS?* * 

1. . Parent f s advice yes no 

2. What brother or sister had taken- yes no - 



3. Preparing yourself for "after 

high school ,\ yes . .no 

4. - ^ Want the beit possible education , yes no 

5. Teacher ! s advice s yes* .'no 

x - 

6. Don J t think you could do well in 

high level courses v . , yes' no 

7. Want to be with friends / - yes no 

8. Counselor's advice # yes no 

9. Want easy courses yes no 
10- . Didn't know what else to take yes . no 

11. Have not taken prerequisites' 

for other courses • ^ yes no 
* 

12. Not 'interested in other courses yes no 

13. Didn't have any choice yes no 

14. Wanted to get certain teachers* yes - no 

15. Don't vyant to spend a lot of . 

^ time on homework, t * yes t no 

16. Teachers dari't think I ca r n do~" 

well in school v yes no 

* * * / • « 

17. Counselor doesn't think I can 

do well in' school _ . yes no 

.18. Concern over what other*students 

think yes no 

4 * t " 

-19.' Didn't think about my selections 

• tffat much • yes , no 

20. Wanted to avoid certain teachers yes .no 



-**Note any qualifications, or pertinent comments that student gives for" 
any influence. . ' 
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21 • Other: Are there any. other 

things that you thought about f " 

when yoi> selected your/ courses • * , * 

• for next year? (List): 4 . s ^ 



D. OTHER . ' 1 

o 

1. Are there some things about the system that you can share with me that 
caused you to end up in the courses that you are taking now or next 
year? 



w 

2. Over all of your years in school; what 3o you tltink were the most 

important things that got you into the -courses you are in now and next 
year? . \ . # , 

♦A . ' " %. , ^ 

l . * 3. Is there* anything else you think,*! should know about. the course 

. * . , selection system? - v 



Thank^you very much fdr-spending this time and .sharing your thoughts with* me. 
I vo'll keep everything" you said anonymous so that your name will never be con- 
nected to what you have tol.d me. > 

w ^ Interviewer's Initials: Date: 



Time at the beginning of the Interview: 



ft 



\ 
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APPENDIX H 

RELEVANT NOTES 4 FROM THE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
, ON THE SHAKER HEIGHTS CURRICULUM STUDY 



Factors that chara'cter-ize effective desegregated schools (Edgar Epps, 
University of Chicago in anonterview with Communication Quarterly, 
Fall 1980). —- '- 3 

* * * 

a. 'School population is not predominately any roll. 

b. Mixing bf hign and low achieving students. • 

c - Classroom and activity' organisation for substaneial interaction — 
' away races, 

d; Unprejudiced teachers who suppori and insist on high performance 
, . and racial equality. 

e. Little rigid tracking or ability grouping. , t 
'f. Supportive leadership from Building and central administrators . 
toward desegregation; . • ' 

g. .Strong parental support through direct involvement' in instrob> 

tional activities. 

h. Use of multi-ethnic curricular materials. ' 

i. Desegregated faculty. . • • 

j. Continuing program- of staff development .aimed at problems re'latim 
to successful desegregation.* * ' * * 

• • • ' . 

The Parents - of ^minority students do not ^now what their ehil'dreh are 
entitled to, nor are respected by school personnel. Good 'interactions 
and relationships. are not obtained. 

Children go through 'a year of Headstart classes. >The-rrext 
year there is no kindergarten available for thenr. They 
have, a gpod year in sixth grade, then are sent to an' under- * 
""staffed*' junior high school. Before going to high school they j 
are told t/iat they can pass only general: s or vocational 
courses. 'During senior ffigh School, the guidance- counselor^ 
fajls to inform them of the possibility of entering pre-coll- 
ege and Upward Bound programs. . 1 there is fio^way that his 
parents, alienated and intimidated by the school system- and 
its middle class personnel, can submit a -grievance and be assured 
that it will be considered seriQusty. ' (Herbert Kohl Harvard ' . 
Educ. Review, 1968,38 (1), 15&-160.) ' 

. "V ■ ■ 

Harvard Ed. Review , 1968, 38 M). . . 

grew discusses two processes .which he says are important 
lin studying the dynamics -of the interracial classroom - - fate 
control 'and socitfT^teoVftltfi. 'He states: "Each child faces a 
two-stage problem: first, he mtfst learn that he can, within 
reasonably broadMimits act effectively upon his surroundings; 
. and second/he must evaluate his own relative capabilities for 
mastering the environment" Minorities' problems come about in 
• tjie first stage. ' 



RELEVANT NOTES (CONT.) 



.4. *8enjamin S. Bloom. * Human Characteristics and SchooJ Learninq 
Nev^York: 'McGraw - Hill , 1976. : , 

■There ftre three factors that determine achievement- ' 

1 •* ' ' ' 

, * a - "Cognitive entry behaviors - The prereguisite type^s of 

knowledge, skills, and competencies essential to the 
learning of a new task. 
, ••'!>. Affective 'entry characteristics - The student's motiva- 
tion to learn a new task. 
c -. Quality of instruction - The extent to. which the in- 
struction is appropriate to the needs of the learner. 

5. Richard Bloom, Martin yhiteman, and Martin Deutsch. In Martin 

' Beutsch, -and Associates. - The Disadvantaged Child. New York- Basic 

. Books, 1967, 309-317. ~ : — 3 

•»'*.♦ • • • 

„ Social class is a mbre. potent variable than race in ' 
. • predicting environmental and attitudinal factors that . 

affect .school achievement. 

TO > 

6. Beifjamin S. Blooro-r . Stability* and -Change in Human Cha racteristics 

. New York: Jojin Wiley, 1964', ;; -184-191. ^ 1 ^ ' 

• v ». a. Differences in general intelligence are likely to be ' 
, re) a ted to be. . 

' 1. Stimulation provided in the environment for verbal 
development. ' ■ ' / \ 

r 2. Extent' to which affection and reward are* related to 
verbal 7 reasoning accomplishments. f * 

. 3. ' Encouragenent : 6f "actiyie* interaction with' problems , 

• ■ . exploration of*t-he environment, and. the learninq of 

" new skills. 1 . J 9 * _ » \ y • . 

# -* - . » 

# 1 b. differences in school ach.ievement are 'likely to be related to 

• • \: Meaning which, education comes to have for one's personal 
advancement and role in society. 
^ 2. -.Level of education 6f and value placed on education by tji 

• • * • ^l9nifj/:aflt adults in the individual's life. 

3. Exterrtr to which school achievement "is motivated and rein- 
forced by -parents or significant adults in the individual 
life*. " • ' 



vRELEVANT NOTES (CONT.) • - ' 

. ' »« - 

7. James Coleman. Equality of Educational Opportunity , 1966,'' v 

a. Family background is of great importance, "for school 
achievement. 

b. The relationship of family background to. achievement - 
does not diminish over the. years of school . 

c. Teachers, rather than facilities and curriculum, exert' 
the largest school influence on achievement..' 

d. Social composition within the school student popula- 
tion exerts a large influehce on achievment. 

^e. A sense, of control of the environment and a belief in" 
the responsiveness' of the. environment is highly 
relate'd to achievement. ' , * C 

i * 

. i . — 1 

8. Sidney^. Marlarid, Or. Education of the Gifted and, Talented . 1971"* 

a. "Parental attitudes, toward learning affect the achieve- 
ment of groups of children^. Thus Jewish children as a 

•population were found to possess' markedly rjigh achieve- 
ment motivation. Conversely, a number of studies dealing 
. withJower class, or lower socio-economic fami-lies, noted 
thaf these families do not set adequate goals for their . 
« - - children and even are hostile toward the nation, (That 
- • Children Should Seek Education; Pg. A21); (Reference to a 

. . book by Jan Raph, Miriam Goldberg, and Harry Passow. 

Bright 'Underachieves . New York:' Teachers Colleqe Press 

'J906] : z 3 

b. Economically deprived black children who were given learning 
apportuni ties' made -significantly greater gains that did 

■ children of comparable ability from nondeprived backgrounds- 

(A28). i (Reference to a project report by Seymour Fasftback 
, and -others. A Traini-nq, Demonstration, and Research Program 
for Remedi ation of Learning, Disorders in Culturally Disad- 
• ■ vantaged flouth. SaSremento; California, State Department 
of Education, 1969 1 ). v . * 

% 

9. Francis S. Chase. Qualities and Opportunities . 

c- 

.A characteristic of effective schools is found in the principal. In 
. ' the most effective schools,, principals were greeted "by name by many 
students and were able to respond with the pupil 's name andtwith some 
word of praise or admiration. - The principal had detailed knowledge 
of what t.he special needs of the student populations were and how well 
these needs/were being served; also of the strengths and weakness* of 
each staff /member-. 



h 
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.RELEVANT NOTES (CONT.) 



In some of .the least effective schools the principal seemed to have 
little knowledge of the population being served, of the kinds of homes 
a from which students came,, or of the abilities and other characteristics 
of teachers and staff members. 

The schools and systems that seemed' to be moving most rapidly towards 

meeting^ educational needs effectively were charagterized by a coiTtin- , 

. uing search for capabilities and talents that might be developed, 

recognition and reinforcement of achievement, and high expectations for 
t • "T every member of "the organization, including both staff and students. 

•10. Christopher Jencks. Inequality. A Reassessment of the Effective of Fa mily 
and Schooling in America. : : " ~ ~* 

Social Class attitudes, values and taste for school-ing play an even 
. * larger role than aptitude and money in educational attainment. 

• * —Middle and upper-cfass students may have higher educational 

. * - aspirations because they feel under more/pressure from home 

t \ * , to .continue their education than students from working-cla$s J 

* • . • and lower-class homes." ' , 

—Middje-class students may have higher occupational aspira- 
/ ' . . t ■ tions than* working '.and lower-class students. N 
V . m ^—Working-class students may have lower' aspirations because 

tKey "know". that »they cannot go to college. 
—Children wi-th wor;k-clasrs parents or lower-class parents evi-' 
, * m ' dently assume that if they dislike school', they caff and should 
dropout. ! f 

—Even if a middle^class child does mt enjoy -school , be t evi- 
dently assumes that he will have to stay in school for a long 
time. • . 

11.. Christopher iencks. Inequality. , -., • 



Assigning students t.o a higher level, is like giving them a high gra-de. 
•It tells students that tHsy are going g'o. farther than their class- 
mates- h . . they see themselves. "as an>.el.ite and react accordingly*. - 



12. Willie J). Hawley. "Increasing - ' the Effectiveness of School 



. The available evidence on the rol-e of personality 'and social -psyphol - ' 
pgical factors in the achievement process suggests that while they are 

, not unimportant, intervention efforts and resources may "be better spent 
in oilier Ways than to try to influence self-esteem directly. Fpr 
example, Epps (1978), Hare (1 9?7 ) , and Linsenmeier and Wortman (0 978) 
each provide evidence, that teacher attitudes toward minority children 
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RELEVANT NOT& (CONT.) \- * % • ' 

is one area that needs .additional attention. ; Gerard and Miller '(1975) 

• * * found that minority chi.ldren performed less well and showed lower self- 

evaluations as teachers! Bras increased. 

i The evidence does indicate a need to mak£ schools more responsive to 
• \ v . the developmental needs of minority children. It 'appears that some 
minority childfen have learned not to depend upon schools as an envi- 
ronment from which they can secure reliable, healthy and htfpful self- 
image information (pp.- 41-42). 

13. Sarah L. Lightfoot. - Worlds Apart . ,1978 

. In a recent observational study done in middle and lower-class public 
schools in New York, anthropologist, Eleanor Burke Leacock noted the 
strong class interests of sdhoaj bureaucracies. Middle-class students 
were rewarded for individuality, aggressiveness and inititive, while 
lower-class students were reinforced *f or passivity, withdrawal, and 
obedience. 

; . . v 

14. Sarah L. Lightfoot.' Worlds Apart, 1978. 

• ^ In Carpi Stack's ethnography of black family life in a Midwestern City, 

she documents powerful ^nd supportive social networks and bonding 
patterns'; giving sustenance to families, multiple role models and 
sources of identification for young children. Informal adoption pat- 
terns, mutual -aid networks, pooling or resources, and extended fami- 
lies existf. \ * i 



15. 



%yf*X\l. Lightfoot. Worlds Apart / 1978. (Pg..'l71) 



Children seem to learn and grow in schools where parents and teachers 
share similar-visions and collaborate on, guiding children forward. 
Far a long time we' have understood that themagic of suburban schools 
' js not merely the relative affluence and abundant resources of the* 
citizens, but a<lso the consonance between what parents want. for their, 
children.and what-the teachers believe* is educationally sound.- When 
their % per$pectives begin to deverge too widely , --suburban parents 
\ become vocal and demanding and teachers are forced to respond with,' 
^ explanations apd clear good setting. . , 

16. Ronald. Edmonds^/ A Discussion of the Literature an{l Issues Related to Effective 
Schooling. ~ L ~ ~~ — ~ " ~ 



Compensatory education makes the child responsible for learning to learn 
in the ways that the school is proposed to teach. As aneducational 
strategy , i compensatory education doesn*t work becau$e*it doesn't make 
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RELEVANT NOTES (CONT.) 

•f •• . . • • .' . 

the school responsible for teaching in the ways that the children are 
prepared to learn .... a varied response to what children ' bring to • 
school would necessitate understanding', appreciating, accepting, 'and ' 
- responding to the variety of 'cultures pupils represent. ' ' 

17 A Ronald Edmonds. A Discussion of the Literature and Issu es Related to Effective 
V Schooling . ~ ^ — — 

\ * ♦ " 

In comparing low-achieving and high-achieving schools there is'evidence 
that the high-achieving schools have:' 

a. Greater support- of principal for teachers. < 

b. More task orientated teaching. i 

c. A greater atmosphere conducive for learning and student 
* effort. 

d. A large number of adult volunteers in math. 

e. Fewer paid aids in reading. 

f. Use of teacher aids for non-teaching tasks .such a$ class- 
room paperwork, playground, discipline. 

g. Greater access' to outside the classroom materials. * 

h. Better support" services. ' y 

i. Fewer subgroups for instruction. 

- j. Better teacher job satisfaction. a , " x 

18 ^ ,r"15 U rw Br00kn ? r ^ nd L ' arr y «-e*>tte. Changes in School Characteristics jCoindirfnt 
/ with Changes in Student Achievement / 1977. • : t~ 

* -Differences between improving and declining schools on achievement tests 
were found to include: 

>. a. Accomplishment of basic reading and ma thematic objectives 

in improving schools. 



b. A belief that all students can master the basic) objective*. 
' in improving schools. ' ^* 

c High and increasing levels of expectations for students in 
.improving schools. 

d. Teacher responsibility fop teaching basic reading and math 
skills (as opposed to parents or students .being responsible) 
in improving schools. 

e. - Greater amount of time on reading and math objectives in 

improving schools. 

f. Principal is an instructional leader! is assertive in that" ' * 
role, and issues responsibility for evaluating achievement • X 
of basvcOobjec^ives in improving schools., " • ~ ^ 

g. Improving schools more accepting of accountability. 
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19. Ralph Scott and .Herbert Walberg. 'Spools Alone are Insufficient: A Response 
,v to Edmonds, < Educational Leadership , October -1 979'. 

■f : ; .. , *• 

,-«. .Three sets of factors produce -academic learning: ' 

Student ability and motivation. 
.V b. Amount and quality of instruction along with ^he social - 

. '.:V * psychological morale of the-cl assroom group. 

c - Educationally stimulating qualities of. the home environment. 

- "* • * 

" " I he s ^ udent as an individual, the school, and the-cfiome are like a three- 
• y legged stool; it is as strong as its weakest leg; strengthening the 

• stronger legs is far less productive than strengthening the weakest 

• - ' +■ 

20. Evaluation. Center, December 1980. ~- . 

/ 'The advantages and disadvantages of weighted grading as reflected in the 
- 'professional literature are as follows: • - 

.Advantages * 

a. It helps to prevent discrimination against the brighter 
students in their effort for leadership and class ranking. 
, d. It compensates for the extra work required in difficult 
/:• • course levels. 
»'"-.• c. It encourages ab)e students 'to take the most difficult 
\ ; \ • subjects without* fear of loss in class ranking. 
-i : h d. When coupled with a level system, it allows weaker stu- 
•rC\,'^ d . en ts to earn high grades .in work suited to their ability. 



; .Djsadvantaqes and Criticisms . - k 

&v a * Tj does not c&mpensate. in terms of classrank, effort on 
IV . : the part of hardworking* students in lower level courses 
-fcv . Thus > ^ can °e defeating. 

fh: b * It. compounds the subjective errors that are made in evalu- 
'^V atin 9 students. Weights can be arbitrary. 

C * y Can be misin terpreted as differentiating the value of 
Content. covered in courses' at different levels. Weightinq 
. • systems can be misinterpreted. 

it> ■ "■ 

,\ 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE PROFESSIONAL* LITERATURE 
THAT ARE PERTINENT TO THE SHAKER HEIGHTS 
CURRICULUM STUDY 



in^^blk^'jhools" ^tlt S tZ the being 0f children 

Ln,ZTJ^ • scnools. These .people could serve as ombudsmen. . This 
would require special training and school policy, bu t in the e nd thL 

Harvard Educational Rpv^pw, i 96S> 38^1 155-160.) 

Direct school building principals ,to review each class for racial mU 
and to reassign students as needed to maintain desegrega?ed classes^ 
(So urcebook of Equal Educational .Opportunity . p ,386) Deseoreaa^d * 
cTdssroom groupings .may be f a cilitated by ind ividuali zed Instruct ion 
mastery learning programs, and team teaching facilitated by open * ' 
classrooms or learning centers. -(Same source, p:386) * 

cen2r d o^ 10Pment 1 " d ^ egre ? ated SCn °°l districts tend to 

a. Human relations 

b. Conflict/Discipline. . 

c. 'Community Participation ' 

(Rand Report.; Sta ff Development Programs in , Desegregated Setting . iQ«n \ 

intld^WSgf in9 ' the Pen '° d ° f 1977 " 8G 1n thiS ^ has ' 

a. Adaptation of otrriculum and instruction to each individuals 
stage of development, cultural values, and past experiences;' > 
of capa5ilitiIs eXPeri ' n " S designed - for °P timum realization • . 

b\ •Membership in a school, or other social unit' which promotes ' 
learning through" supportive social interaction, provided 

" f d f uate . Earning materials and facilities' and sets high 
* expectations for learning behaviors and achievement 

c. Provision for coordination of in-schooV and out-of-school • ' 

RSTrS 'c^ r °i 9h **? at * n ? P ar ents as parsers in lead- 
ing and the school and community agencies .as complementary 
settings for learning. , * 

d. Alternative "programs and/or schools to enable students and 
their partents to choose the educational opportunities they ' 

. believe are best suited to their needs and aspirations 
. e. System-wide 1 provision for continuing education of teachers ' 
" ' KJSEJlr ? nd „ oth r staff ambers so that they become more - 
perceptive of educational needs and more ingenious in finding 
ways of meeting .the needs. . - " • i 
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SUGGESTIONS (CONT.) ^ . I 

' - ' ■ i 

f.' Close collaboration with a wide variety of community agencies ' 
and services so that the resources' and opportunities offered 
by the society -- business 1 and industry, cultural and social ' 
.institutions, and persons from a. wide variety of cultures and 

• occupations -- are brought to bear on the continuing enhance- 
ment of education for all.' 
• ' 9 ' S y? t ? nat ] c Processes <5f planning, management, and evaluation 

which stimulate and monitor improvement (or reveal short comings) 
in the functioning of schools, service departments and other r" 
units (Francis S.: Chase. Educational Quandries a nd Oppor- ' 
tumties . 1980 pp.. 36-37) . 

5. The-Philadelpjiica farly Childhood. Education .Program is based on the 
concept that low-income children, under favorable conditions \ can 

• achieve in the basic skills as well as middle class, children. The 
program stresses positive reenforcement of desired behaviors where 
learning of specific skills, and staying' on task are rewarded. The 
program includes a child development center which offers an infant- 
. toddler program, a pre-school program, a k-5 elementary program, a 
teacher-parent center, a traveling teacher- center, and learning cen- 
ters which also provide training to teachers. A notable .feature is 
continuing- evaluation of plans, processes, and outcomes by a compre- ' 
hensive Early Childhood Evaluation Unit. Regularly scheduled planning 
sessions consider evaluative data and how it can be applied to pro- • 
gram improvement (In Francis S. Chase. Educational Quandries and 
Opportunities . 1980). , ' 

6. The Dade County Extended School Program offers remedial students care- 
fully planned after-school sessions instead of pulling them out of . . 
regular classes. The after-school sessions have : (1) a low adult to . 
student ratio (15:1) (2) supervised independent activities to instill 
the habit, of regular reading and practice of skills, (3) provision of 
incentives such as a book, an , educational field trip, awards, and other 
verms of recognition/ (4) close involvement of parents, (5) instructio 
by carefully selected .and especially qualified teachers, (6) materials 
of instruction tha^ include detailed - , specific skills lessons, (7) a 
five-day a week schedule of two 45-m.inute instruction periods and an 
intervening one-half hour teacher - supervised snack period. '"(In 
Francis- S. Chase. Educational Quandries and, Qpportunjtjeib , J98QL 



on 



The Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program assumes that all students 
can learn well if given appropriate opportunities. Research and* 
Evaluation* staff are assigned to the preparation of instructional 
materials, consisting of guides for teachers, student activity sheets, 
formative tests, enrichment activities, and remediation exercises. 
Basal readers and other reading materials also "are .used in regular 
instruction and in enrichment activities. . Mastery of objectives is' 1 
measured.by criterion - referred tests developed by the Chicago Schools: 
These materials are used in all elementary schools, basic skills centers, 
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Ini ^n^S centers. (In Francis S - Chase - Educational Qua'ndries 
and. Opportum ties' , 1980). — — 

.8. The Chicago Early Assessment and Remedial Project is used to identify 
pre-kindergarten children who are likely to experience learning diff- 
• iculties before children enter, Kindergarten. The screening and diag- 
nostic procedure mclddes questionaire* to parents, teacher ratings-, 
and tests. (In Francis S. Chase. Educational Quandries and Opportuni - 
* 1 6S » 1 980 ) . 

9. • The literature suggests that schools can be improved by focusing 
available energies and resources on student achievement in basic < 
skills instead of expanding sjjch energies and resources over a wide 
spectrum of activities^. The successful interventions involve mul- 
tiple tactics to attain the goals. Such multiple - tactic change * 
strategies necessitate effective planning andcoordi nation*. (David 
L. Clark and others-. Exceptional Urban Elementary Schools , 1979). 

r 

10. Portland, Oregon and Dallas, Texas have extensive volunteer training 
programs, which include orientations, workshops, slfde-tape presentations, 
and individual training. Dade Courfcy has- .a volunteer's Development Project 
to enhance the use of volunteers for critical instructional needs in readinq 
and math. Tutoring was thus Provided for .students invades 2-6' who were 
below the national norms in basic skills (Francis S. Chase, Educational 
Quandries and Opportunities 19801 . 

11. Jn New York City the School Improvement Project uses technical assistants" 
to work with school planning groups in planning, monitoring, and evaluating 
efforts to improve student achievement. - 

12. In Denver, an Instructional Resource Team provides concentrated assistance to 
builditig staffs working on curriculum improvement. 

13. The Greensville County Virginia School system has ended social promotions 
and require students to achieve satisfacory level* of competence before'being 
.assigned to a higher gra.de. Mastery -of skills for a grade are measured with 
achievement tfests partial promotion^ is used for students who master some 
required skills, but not others. -A double in period or block schedule is 
u ged for flexible scheduling ^bf instruction in the secondary schools. 

fflr Detta-Koppan , March T977) ' ' —. ~ 

14. The Push/Excel program, has developed guidelines for parents and students at 
the^secondary level j>n how to improve achievement: • ( Black, Enterprise . September 
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15 % Hurnan^eTa^wis type activities and inservice training for teachers are less 
•i^pfrtant in shaping the attitudes of children than the 'restructuring of 
/classroom learning* activities to, include interacial interactions and to qive 
• • feedback and rewards tied to performance. (Willie D. Hawley, Increasing the 
Effectiveness of School Desegregation:* Lessons from the Research, 1980) 

16. , Encourage students to complete with goals rather than each other. (Willie 0- 
™ w1 * y ' Increasing the Effectiveness of School Desegregation:' Lesso ns from 
• the- Research , 1980) ' : . — ' . 

U * JlS!!3 3 st r ate 9- ie s } ha ? nave been tested (see 'attached) , the following were 
found to enhance academic achievement: " . 

♦ • 

a. Magnet schools and special programs. ,* 

b. establishing in-school parent-teacher committee to serve as resource 
.v .specialist's (minority /parents) 

c. Establishing 'in-schodl. parent-teacher committee to provide counseling Xo 
and, handle qrievancjfe of parents, teachers, and students. 

d. Intervention teamsficompdsed.of parents, teachers, and students 
e - Upgrading teacher skills in instruction.. 

f. Staff and teacher! receiving training in classroom teaching strategies to 

e to accommodate wife variations in student ability 
gf ' Parent' involvement -tn school activities/parent - staff and faculty 
social activities. \ > ' 

h. Increased and injnaved school - home contacts.' 

i. Staff <and teachfr training "in human relations. 

j. Staff and teacffrs. receiving training, in teaching strategies that - 
facilitate cooperative integrated learning experiences 
• k. Aciminstrators.jslaff , and teacfiers receiving training in and 

developing exgicit policies for identifying and placing students "in 
0 special currimia in nondiscriminatory ways. 
1. Reduced classlfsizes. • •* . ' ' 

. m. Compensatory *f lasses for low achieving students. „ ^ 

n. Tutorial for Tow achieving students" (i.e., peers, adult volunteers, 

• teacher aides). • 
o. Non-graded/alternative grading instructional format, 
p. Employ teacher afdes/reduce student - instructor ratio. - 
. q. Policies to prevent disproportionate minority suspensions and expulsions 
(e.g., explicit discipline code with due process), 
rv Special extra-curricular and non-academic programs! 
s. Maintaining order (minimizing disruption) 

t. Staff and teachers* receiving training in classroom discipline techniques.' 
- u..» Increasing student - teacher contact. " N - H 

.(Willi^TD.'. Hawley) . " ' 

"HH It is imQor>tant' to recognize thaftfie presence of parents in the school not onl 
provides njQre adults to^teach reading or offer help and support to children 
. but also ^transforms the culture of the school. With black mothers present, 
there is^no.. -way" that the curriculum and environment could remain unchanged. 
Even if thev,content of the lesson appears the same on paper, the transmission 
. of. the lesson takes on a different equality and character when presented by 
'the mothers. Even if the concepts are unfamiliar and alien to the child's 
experience, the mother.- teacher's. style of interaction, her face, and her 
character are not strange. It. feels like home. (Sarah L. Lightfoot, Worlds 
Apart , 1978) ' , 
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19. 



20. 



One district has used a school council for each individual building in the 
district to assess the school's needs, develop a plan to meet the" needs, 
allocate funds, and evaluate the school's progress' toward its goals. The 
council is composed of parents in equal number to the principal teachers, 
and other school staff. Twenty-seven parents were on the council-. The 
council was evaluated as having created a positive pressure and a climate 
for educational improvement. ( Citizen Action in Education . 1981, 8 (1)) 

Effective schools get 'that way partly by making it clear that pupil 
acquisition, of basic school skills takes precedence over all other school 
activities. There must also be some means for frequently monitoring 
individual student progress. Principals and teachers need to remain 
constantly aware of pupil orogress in relationship to instructional^ 
objectives. (Ronald Edmonds, A Discussion of t he Literature and Issues 
Related to Effective Schooling] ' ' — 
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